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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Tmb Scene of the Poem is laid at Rdkeby^ near Greta-Bridge^ 
in Yorlahiref and MJU to the adjacent fortreu qf Barnard' 
Cattle^ and to other places in that VidnUy, 

The time occupied by the Action is a space qf Five Days, Three 
qfwMth are supposed to elapse "between the end of the Fifth and 
beginning of the Sixth Canto, 

The date qf the supposed events is immediately subsequent to 
the great Battle of Marston-Moor, 3d July^ 1644b This period 
qf public oonfunon has been chosen^ wthout any purpose of com- 
binittg the Fable with the Military or Political Events of the 
CivU War, but only as qffbrding a degree qf proibabiiity to the 
Fictitious Narrative now presented to the Public* 
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CANTO ^IRST. 






I. ; 

The Moon is in her summer glow> 

But hoarse, and high the breezes blow^ 

And^ racking o'er her face^ the doud 

Varies the tincture of her shroud; 

On Barnard's towers^ and Tees's stream^ 

She changes as a guilty dream. 

When Conscience, with remolse and fear. 

Goads sleeping Fancy's wild^ career. 

Her light seemed now the blush of shame. 

Seemed now fierce anger'^ darker flame. 
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Shifting that shade^ to come and go. 
Like apprehension's hurried glow ; 
Then sorrow's livery dims the air^ 
And dies in darkness^ like despair. 
Such varied hues the warder sees 
Reflected from the woodland Tees^ 
Then from old Baliol's tower looks forth. 
Sees the clouds mustering in the north. 
Hears, upon turret-roof and wall. 
By fits the plashing rain-drop fall. 
Lists to the breeze's boding soundy 
And wraps his shaggy mantle round. 

II. 
Those towers, which in the changeful gleam 
Throw murky ^adows on the stream^ 
Those towers of farnard hpld a guest. 
The emotions of whose troubled breast. 
In wild and strange confusion driven. 
Rival the flitting rack of* heaven. 
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Ere sleep stem Oswald's senses tied^ 
Oft had he changed his weary side> 
Composed his limbs^ and vainly sought 
By effort strong to banish thought 
Sleep came at lengthy but with a train 
Of feelings true and fimcies vain^ 
Mingling^ in wild disorder cast^ 
The expected future with the past. 
Conscience^ anticipating tirne^ 
Already rues the unacted crime^ 
And calls her furies forth to ^ake 
The sounding scourge and hissing «uike ; 
While her poor victim's outward throei? 
Bear witness to his mental woes^ 
And shew what lesson may be read 
Beside a sinner's restless bed; 

■ 

IIL 
Thus Oswald's labouring feelii^s trace 
Strange changes in hi«i sleeping face^ 
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Rapid and ominous as these 
With which the moon-beams tinge the Tees. 
There might be seen of shame the blush^ 
There anger^s dark and fiercer flush^ 
While the perturbed sleeper's hand 
Seemed grasping dagger-knife^ or brand. 
Relaxed that grasp^ the heavy sigh^ 
The tear in the half-opening eye^ 
The pallid cheek and brow^ confessed 
That grief was busy in his breast ; 
Nor paused that mood— a sudden start 
Impelled the life-blood from the heart ; 
Features convulsed^ and mutterings dread^ 
Show terror reigns in sorrow's stead ; 
That pang the painful slumber broke^ 
And Oswald^ with a starts awoke. 

IV. 

He woke^ and feared again to close 
His eye-lids in such dire repose ; 
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He woke^— 'to watch the lamp^ and tell 
From hour to hour the castle-bell. 
Or listen to the owlet's cry. 
Or the sad breeze that whistles by. 
Or catchy by fits, ihe tuneless rhyme 
With which the warder cheats the time. 
And envying think, how, when the sun 
Bids the poor soldier's watch be done. 
Couched on his straw» and fancy-free. 
He sleeps like careless infancy. 

V. 

Far town-ward sounds a distant tread. 
And Oswald, starting from his bed. 
Hath caught it^ though no human ear, 
Unsharpened by revenge and fear. 
Could e'er distinguish horse's clank> 
Until it reached the cajstle-bank. 
Now nigh and plain the sound appears. 
The warder's challenge now he hears. 
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llien clanking chains and levers tell^ 
That o'er the moat the draw*bridge leU> 
And^ in the castle-court below. 
Voices are heard, and tordies glow. 
As marshalling the stranger's way - 
Straight for the room where Oswald lay ; 
The cry was,«— ^' Tidings from the host. 
Of weight— a messenger comes post."<— - 
Stifling the tumult of his breast, 
His answer Oswald thus ezpressed^^ 
'^ Bring food and wine, and trim the fire ; 
Admit the stranger, and retire."-— 

VI. 

The stranger came with heavy stride : 
The morion's plumes his visage hide. 
And the buff coat; in ample &ld. 
Mantles his form's gigantic mould. 
Full slender answer deigned he 
To Oswald's anxious courtesy. 
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But marked^ by a disdainAil smile. 

He saw and scorned the petty wile, 

When Oswald changed the torch's place. 

Anxious that on the soldier's face 

Its partial lustre miglM; be thrown. 

To shew his looks, yet hide his own. 

His guesty the while, laid slow aside 

The ponderous doak of tough bull's hide. 

And tp the torch glanced broad and dear 

The corslet of a cuirassier. 

Then from his brows the casque he drew. 

And from the dank plum^ dashed the dew. 

From gloves of mail relieved his hands. 

And spread them to the kindling brands. 

And, turning to the genial board. 

Without a health, or pledge, or word 

Of meet and social reverence said. 

Deeply he drank, and fiercely fed; 

As free from ceremony's sway. 

As famished wolf that tears his prey* 

9 
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VIL 

With deep impatience^ tinged with fear^ 
His host beheld him gorge his cheer^ 
And quaff the full carouze^ that lent 
His brow a fiercer hardiment. 
Now Oswald stood a space aside^ 
Now paced the room with hasty stride^ 
In feverish agony to learn 
Tidings of deep and dread concern^ 
Cursing each moment that his guest 
Protracted o'er his ruffian feast. 
Yet, viewing with alarm, at last. 
The end of that uncouth repast. 
Almost he seemed their haste to rue. 
As, at his sign, his train withdrew. 
And left him with the stranger, £ree 
To question of his mystery. 
Then did his silence long proclaim 
A struggle between fear and shame. 
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VIII. 
Much in the stranger's mien appears^ 
To justify suspicious fears. 
On his dark face a scorching clin)e> 
And toilj had done the work of time^ 
Roughened the brow, the temples bared^ 
And sable hairs with silver shared^ 
Yet le^— what jSge alone could tame*— 
The lip of pride^ the eye of flame. 
The full-drawi^ Up that upward curled. 
The eye, that seemed to scorn the world. 
That lip had terror never blanched ; 
Ne'er in that eye had tear-drop quenched 
The flash severe of swarthy glow. 
That mocked at pain and knew not woe; 
Inured to danger^s direst fonn^ 
Tomade and earthquake, flood and storm. 
Death had he seen by sudden blow. 
By wasting plague, by tortures slow. 
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I 

By mine or breach^ by steel or ball^ 
Knew all his shapes^ and scorned them all. 

IX 

But yet^ though Bertram's hardened look^ 
Unmoved, could blood and danger brook. 
Still worse than apathy had place 
On his swart brow and callous ftoe ; 
For evil passions, cherished long. 
Had ploughed them with impressions strong. 
All that gives gloss to sir^ all gay 
Light folly, past with youth away. 
But rooted stood, in manhood's hour. 
The weeds of vice without iheir flower. 
And yet the soil in whidi they grew. 
Had it been tamed when life was new, 
Had depth and vigour to bring forth 
The harder fruits of virtuous worth. 
Not that, e'en then, his heart had known 
The gentler feelings' kindly tone; 
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But lavish wagte bad been refined 
To bounty^ in hi$ eb^^toned mindj 
And lust of gold, that waste to feedj 
Been lost in love of glory'd meed. 
And, frantic then no more^ his pride 
Had ta'en &ir virtue Tor its guide. 

X, 

Even now, by conscience unrestrained. 
Clogged by gross vicej by slaughter stained. 
Still knew his daring soul to soar. 
And mastery o*er the mind he bore ; 
For meaner guilt;, or heart less hard. 
Quailed beneath Bertram's bold regard. 
And this itit Oswal44 while in vain 
He strove, by miany a winding train. 
To lure his sullen guest to show. 
Unasked, the news he longed to know. 
While on far other subject hung 
His heart, than faultered from his tongue. 
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Yet nought for that his guest did deign 
To note or spare his secret pain^ 
But stilly in stem and stubborn sort^ 
Returned him answer dark and shorty 
Or started firom the theme^ to range 
In loose digression wild and strange^ 
And forced the embarrassed host to buy^ 
By query dose^ direct reply. 

XL 
Awhile he glozed upon the cause 
Of Commons^ Covenant^ and Laws^ 
And Church reformed — ^but felt rebuke 
Beneath grim Bertram's sneering look. 
Then stammered— -'' Has a field been fought ? 
Has Bertram news of battle brought ? 
For sure a soldier^ famed so far 
In foreign fields for feats of war. 
On eve of fight ne'er left the host. 
Until the field were won or lost."— 
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" Here, in your towers by drdixig Tecs, 

You, Oswald . Wydifife, rest at tase ; 

Why deem it strange that others come 

To share such safe and easy home. 

From fields where danger, death, and toil. 

Are the reward of dvil broil ?"-— 

— '' Nay, mock not, fiiend! innce wiell we know 

The near advances of the foe. 

To mar our northern army's work,' 

Encamped before beleaguered York ; 

Thy horse with valiant Fairfax lay. 

And must have fought— how went the day ? — • 

XII. 
'' Would'st hear the tale?— On Marston heath 
Met, firont to firont, the ranks of death ; 
Flourished the trumpets fierce, and now 
Fired was each eye, and flushed each brow ; 
On either side loud damours ring, 
'' God and the Cause l-«God and the King!" 
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Right English all, they rushed to blows. 

With nought to win, and all to lose. 

I could have laughed— but lacked the time— . 

To see, in phrenesy sublime. 

How the fierce zealots fought and bled. 

For king or state, as humour led ; 

Some fiar a dream of public good. 

Some for church-tippet, gown, and hood. 

Draining their veins, in death to daim 

A patriot's or a martyr's name.** 

Led Bertram Rittngham the hearts. 

That countered liiere on adverse puts. 

No superstitious fool had I 

Sought £1 Dorados in the sky ! 

Chili had heard me through her states, 

And Lima oped her sQver gates. 

Rich Mexico I had marebed throfugh. 

And sacked the splendours of Peru, 

Till sunk Pizatro's daring name^ 

And, Cortez, thine, in Bertram's lame l">^ 
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— '' Still fimn the purpose tdlt thoa stray ! 
Good gentle Mend, how went the day ?"— • 

XIII. 
— '' Good am I deemed at tmmpet-sound^ 
And good where goblets dance ihe It)und9 
Though gentle ne'er was joined, till now. 
With ragged Bertrau^'s breast and brow.«-i- 
But I resume. The battle's rage 
Was like the strife which currents wage. 
Where Orinoco, in hig pride. 
Bolls to the main no tribute tide. 
But 'gainst broad ocean urges fiir 
A rival sea of roaring war ; 
While, in ten thousand eddies drrren. 
The biHo^ ffijog theb foam to hearen. 
And the pale pilot seeks in vain. 
Where rolls the river, where the main. 
Even thua, upon the bloody fidd. 
The eddying tides of conflict whedM 
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Ambiguous, till that heart of fiame^ 

Hot Rupert^ on our squadroin came^ 

Hurling against our spears a line 

Of gallants, fiery as their wine ; 

Then ours, though stubborn in their zeid. 

In zeaTs despite began to reel* 

What wouldst thou more ?— in tumult tost, 

Our leaders fell, our ranks were lost. 

A thousand men, who drew the sword 

For both the Houses and the Word, 

Preached forth from hamlet, grange, and down. 

To curb the crosier and the crown. 

Now, stark and stifl^ lie stretched in gore. 

And ne'er shall rail at mitre more.*— 

Thus fiired it, when I left the fight. 

With the good Cause and Commons' light.''-^ 

XIV. 
'' Disastrous news !" dark Wyciifie 
Assumed despondence beidt his bead. 
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While troubled joy was in his eye. 

The well-feigned sorrow to belie. — 

*' Disastrous news l^when needed most; 

Told ye not that your chiefs were lost ? 

Complete the woeful tale, and say, 

Who fell upon that fatal day ; 

What' leaders of repute and name 

Bought by their death a deathless fame. 

If such my direst foeman's doom^ 

My tears shall dew his honoured tomb.-** 

No answer? — Friend, of all our host. 

Thou knowest whom I should hate the most ; 

Whom thou too once wert wont to hate. 

Yet leavest me doubtful of his fate."— i 

With look unmoved, — *' O^ friend or foe. 

Aught," answered Bertram, V wouldst thou know. 

Demand in simple terms and plain, 

A soldier's answer shalt thou gain ; 

For question dark, or riddle high, 

I have nor judgment nor reply. "^ 

VOL. VIK. B 
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XV. 

The wrath his art and fear suppressed 
Now blazed at once in Wycliffe's breast ; 
And brave from man so meanly bom^ 
Roused his hereditary scorn. 
— '^ Wretch ! hast thou paid thy bloody debt ? 
Philip of Mortham^ lives he yet ? 
False to -thy patron or thine oeth^ • 
Trait'rous or perjured^ one or both^ 
Slave ! hast thou kept thy promise plight. 
To slay thy leader in the fight ?**— 
Then from his seat the soldier sprung^ 
And WycliflTe's hand he strongly wrung ; 
His grasp^ as hard as glove of roail^ 
Forced the red blood-drop from the nail-* 
'' A health !" he cried ; and^ ere he quaffed^ 
Flung from him Wydiffe's hand^ and laughed : 
— '^ Now, Oswald WyclifFe, speaks thy heart ! 
Now playest thou well thy genuine part 1 
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Worthy, but for thy craven fear. 
Like me to roam a buccaneer. 
What reck'st thou of the Cause divine, 
If Mortham's wealth and lands be thine ? 
What carest thou for beleaguered York, 
If this good hand have done its work ? 
Or what though Fairfax and his best 
Are reddenuig Marston's swarthy breast. 
If Philip Mortham with them lie. 
Lending his life-blood to the dye ? — 
Sit then ! and as mid comrades free 
Carousing after victory, 
When tales are told of blood and fear. 
That boys and women shrink to hear. 
From point to point I frankly tell 
The deed of death as it befell. 

XVL 
^* When purposed vengeance I forego. 
Term me a wretch^ nor deem me foe ; 
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And when an insult I forgive^ 

Then brand me as a slave, and live !«» 

Philip of Mortbam is with those 

Whom Bertram Risin^ham calls fbes ; 

Or whom more sure revenge attends. 

If numbered with ungrateful friends* 

As was his wont^ ere battle glowed. 

Along the marshalled ranks he rode. 

And wore his vizor up the while. 

I saw his melancholy smile. 

When, full opposed in front, he knew 

Where Rokeby's kindred banner flew. 

" And thus," he said, ** will friends divide I "-^ 

I heard, and thought how, side by side. 

We two had turned the battle's tide. 

In many a well-debated field. 

Where Bertram's breast was Philip's shield. 

I thought on Darien's desarts pale. 

Where death bestrides the evening gale. 

How o'er my friend my cloak I threw. 

And fenceless faced the deadly dew ; 
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I thought on Quariana's difT^ 
Where^ rescued from our foundering skiff^ 
Through the white breakers' wrath I bore 
E^austed Mortham to the shore ; 
And when his side an arrow founds 
I sucked the Indian's venomed wound. 
These thoughts like torrents rushed along^ 
To sweep away my purpose strong. 

XVIL 
" Hearts are not flinty and Hints arc rent ; 
Hearts are not steely and steel is bent. 
When Mortham bade me^ as of yore. 
Be near him in the battle's roar, 
I scarcely saw the spears laid low, 
I scarcely heard the trumpets blow ; 
Lost was the war in inward strife. 
Debating Mort^am's death or life. 
'Twas then I thought, how, lured to come 
As partner of his wealth and home. 
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Years of piratic wandering o'er. 

With him I sought our native shore. 

But Mortham's lord grew far estranged 

From the bold heart with whom he ranged ; 

Doubts, horrors, superstitious fears, 

Saddened and dimmed descending years ; 

The wily priests their victim sought. 

And danmed each free-bom deed and thought. 

Then must I seek another home. 

My license shook his sober dome ; 

If gold he gave, in one wild day 

I revelled thrice the sum away. 

An idle outcast then I strayed. 

Unfit for tillage or for trade. 

Deemed, like the steel oi rusted lance. 

Useless and dangerous at once. 

The women feared my hardy look. 

At my approach the peaceful shook ; 

The merchant saw my glance of flame. 

And locked his hoards wh^i Bertram came ; 
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Each child of coward peace kept far 
From the neglected son of war. 

XVIIL 
" But civil discord gave the call^ 
And made my trade the trade of all. 
By Mortham urged, I came again 
His vassals to the fight to train. 
What guerdon waited on my care ? 
I could not cant of creed or prayer ; 
Sour fanatics each trust obtained. 
And I, dishonoured and disdained, 
' Gained but tl^ high and happy lot. 
In these poor arms to front the shot !-« 
All this thou know'sty thy gestures tell ; 
Yet hear it o'er^ and mark it welL 
'Tis honour bids me now relate 
Each circumstance of Mortham's fate. 





» V 
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XIX. 

'' Thoughts^ from the tongue that slowly part^ 
Glance quick as lightning through the heart. 
As my spur pressed my courser's side, 
Philip of Mortham*s cause was tried. 
And, ere the charging squadrons mixed. 
His plea was cast, his dcK>m was fixed. 
I watched him through the doubtful fray. 
That changed as March'ls moody day. 
Till, like a stream that bursts its bank. 
Fierce Rupert thundered on our flank. 
Twas then, midst tumult, smoke, and strife> 
Where each man fought for death or life> 
'Twas then I fired my petronel. 
And Mortham, steed and rider, fetl. 
One dying look he upward cast, 
•Of wrath and anguish — 'twas his last. 
Think not that there I stopped to view 
What of the battle should ensue ; 
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But ere I cleared that bloody press^ 
Our northern horse ran masterless ; 
Monckton and Mitton told the news^ 
How troops of Roundheads choked the Ouse, 
And many a bonny Scot^ aghast, 
Spurring his palfrey northward^ past. 
Cursing the day when zeal or meed 
First lured their Lesley o'er the Tweed. 
Yet when I reached the banks of Swale, 
Had rumour learned another tale ; 
With his barbed horse, fresh tidings say 
Stout Cromwell has redeemed the day : 
But whether false the news, or true, 
Oswald, I reck as light as you."— 

XX. 

Not then by Wydiffe might be shown. 
How his pride startled at the tone 
In which his complice, fierce and free^ 
Asserted guilt's equality. 

B 2 
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In smoothest tenns his speech he wove^ 
Of endless friendship^ fiiith^ and love ; 
Promised and vowed in courteous sort^ 
But Bertram broke professions short. 
" Wydiffe, be sure not here I stay ! 
Noj scarcely till the rising day ; 
Warned by the legends of my youth, 
I trust not an associate's truth. 
Do not my native dales prolong 
Of Percy Rede the tragic song^ 
Trained forward to bis bloody fall. 
By Girsonfield, that treacherous Hall ? 
Oft, by the Pringle's haunted side. 
The shepherd sees his spectre glide. 
And near the spot that gave me name. 
The moated mound of Risingham, 
Where Reed upon her margin sees 
Sweet Woodbum's cottages and trees. 
Some ancient sculptor's art has shown 
An outlaw's image on the stone : 
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Unmatch'd in Btreogth, a giant he^ 
With quivered back, and kirtled knee* 
Ask how he died» that huilter bold. 
The tameless monarch of the wold. 
And age and infancy can tell. 
By brother's treachery he fell. 
Thus warned by legends of my youth, <. 
I trust to no associate's truth* 

XXI. 
" When last we reasoned of this deed, , 
Nought, I bethink me, was agreed. 
Or by what rule, or when, or where. 
The wealth of Mortham we should share ; 
Then list, while I the portion name. 
Our differing laws give each to claim. 
Thou, vassal sworn to England's throne, 
Her rules of heritage must own ; 
They deal thee, as to nearest heir. 
Thy kinsman's lands and livings fair. 
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And these I yield:— da thoa revere 
The statates of the buccaneer. 
Friend to the sea^ and foeman sworn 
To all that on her waves are bome^ • 
When MLs a mate in battle broil^ 
His comrade heirs his portioned spoil ; 
When dies in fight a daring foe^ 
He claims his wealth who struck the blow ; 
And either rule to me assigns 
Those spoils of Indian seas and mines. 
Hoarded in Mortham's caverns dark ; 
Ingot of gold and diamond spark, 
Chalice and plate from churches borne. 
And gems from shrieking beauty torn. 
Each string of pearl, each silver bar. 
And all the wealth of western war ; 
I go to search, where, dark and deep. 
Those trans-atlantic treasures sleep. 
Thou must along-^for, lacking thee. 
The heir will scarce find entrance free | 



'J 
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And then farewell. I haste to try 
Each varied pleasure wealth can buy $ 
When cloyed each wish^ these wars afford 
Fresh work for Bertram's restless sword."— 

XXIL 
An undecided answer hulig 
On Oswald's hesitating tongue. 
Despite his crafty he heard with awe 
This ruffian stabber fix the law ; 
While his own troubled passions veer 
Through hatred^ joy, regret, and fear. 
Joyed at the soul that Bertram flies. 
He grudged the murder's mighty prize. 
Hated his pride's presumptuous tone. 
And feared to wend with him alone. 
At length, that middle course to steer. 
To cowardice and craft so dear, 
" His charge," he said, ^* would ill allow 
His absence from the fortress now ; 
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Wilfrid on Bertram should attend^ 

His son should journey with his ftiend."— 

XXIII. 
Contempt kept Bertram's anger down^ 
And wreathed to savage smile his frown. 
" Wilfrid, or thou^'tis one to me> 
Which ever bears the golden key. 
Yet think not but I mark, and smile 
To mark, thy poor and selfish wile ! 
If injury from me you fear. 
What, Oswald Wydiffe, shields thee here? 
I've sprung from walls more high than these, 
I've swam through deeper streams than Tees. 
Might I not stab thee, ere one yell 
Could rouse the distant centinel ? 
Start not— -it is not my design. 
But, if it were, weak fence were th^ne: 
Andy trust me, that, in time of need. 
This hand hath done more desperate deed.— » 
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Goj haste and rouse thy slumbering son ; 
Time calls^ and I must needs be gone."—* 

XXIV. 

Nought of his sire's ungenerous part 
Polluted Wilfrid's gentle heart ; 
A heart, too soft from early life 
To hold with fortune needful strife. 
His sire^ while yet a hardier race 
Of numerous sons were Wycliffe's grace^ 
On Wilfrid set contemptuous brand. 
For feeble heart and forceless hand ; 
But a fond mother's care and joy 
Were center'd in her sickly boy. 
No touch of childhood's frolic mood 
Shewed the elastic spring of blood; 
Hour after hour he loved to pore 
On Shakespeare's rich and varied lore. 
But turned from martial scenes and light. 
From Falstaff 's feast and Percy's fight. 
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To ponder Jaques's moral strain^ 
And muse with Hamlet> wise in vain ; 
And weep himself to soft repose 
O'er gentle Pesdemona's woes. 

XXV. 

In youth, he sought not pleasures found 
By youth in horse, and hawk, and hound. 
But loved the quiet joys that wake 
By lonely stream and silent lake ; 
In Deepdale'a solitude to lie. 
Where all is diff, and copse, and sky ; 
To dimb Catcastle's dizzy peak. 
Or lone Pendragon's mound to seek. 
Such was his wont ; and there his dream 
Soared on some wild fantastic theme. 
Of faithful love, or ceaseless Spring, 
Till Contemplation's wearied wing 
The enthusiast could no more sustain. 
And sad he sunk to earth again« 
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XXVI. 
He loved— as many a lay can tell; 
Preserved in Stanmore's lonely dell ;- 
For his was minstrel's skilly he caught 
The art unteachable^ untliught ; 
He loved — ^his soul did nature frame 
For love, and fancy nursed the flame ; 
Vainly he loved-^er seldom swain 
Of such soil mould is Idved again ; 
Silent he loved'^-in every gaze 
Was passion^ Mendship in his phrase. 
So mused his life away— till died 
His brethren all, their father's pride^u 
Wilfrid is now the only heir 
Of all his stratagems and care. 
And destined, darkling, to pursue- 
Ambition's maze by Oswald's due*. 
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XXVII. 

Wilfrid must love and woo the bright 
Matilda, heir of Rokeby's knight 
To love her was an easy best. 
The secret empress of his breast ; 
To woo her was a harder task 
To one that durst not hope or ask ; 
Yet all Matilda could she gave 
In pity to her gentle slave ; 
Friendship, esteem, and &ir regard. 
And praise, the poef s best reward ! 
She read the tales his taste approved. 
And sung the lays he framed or loved p 
Yet, loth to nurse the fiital flame 
Of hopeless love in fri^dahip's name. 
In kind caprice ahe oft withdrew 
The &vouring glance to friendship due. 
Then grieved to see her victim's pain. 
And gave the dangerous smiles again* 
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XXVIIL 
So did the suit of Wilfind 8tand> 
When war's loud summons waked the land. 
Three banners, floating o'er the Tees, 
The wofr-foreboding peasant sees. 
In concert oft they braved of old 
The bordering Scot's incursion bold; 
Frowning defiance in their pride. 
Their vassals now. and lords divide. 
From his £ur hall on Greta banks. 
The Knight of Rokeby led his ranks. 
To aid the valiant northern Earis, 
Who drew the sword for royal Charles ; 
Mortham, by matriageL near allied,*^ 
His sister had been Rokeby's bride. 
Though long before the civil fray,. 
In peaceful grave the lady lay,— ^ 
Philip of Mortham raised his band. 
And marched at Fairfax's command ; 
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While Wycliffe^ bound by many a train 
Of kindred art with wily Vane, 
Less prompt to brave the bloody field. 
Made Barnard's battlements his shield. 
Secured them with his Lunedale powers. 
And for the Commons held the towers. 

« 

xxrx. 

The lovely heir of Rokeby^s Knight 
Waits in his halls the event of fight ; 
For England's war revered the- claim 
Of every unprotected name. 
And spared, amid its fiercest rage> 
Childhood and womanhood and age. 
But Wilfrid, son to Rokeby's foe. 
Must the dear privilege forego. 
By Greta's side, in evening grey. 
To steal upon Matilda's way. 
Striving, with fond hypocrisy. 
For careless step and vacant eye; 
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Calming each anxious look and glance^ 
To give the meeting all to chance^ 
Or filming aS'a fkir^xcuse^ 
The book^ the pencil, or the muse; 
Something to give^ to sing^ to say. 
Some modem tale, some ancient lay. 
Then, *ivhile. the longed«for minutes last,-*-* 
Ah ! minutes quickly over past !-^ 
Recording each expression free. 
Of kind or careless courtesy. 
Each friendly look, each softer tone. 
As food for fancy when alone< 
All this is o'er'— but still, unseen, 
Wilfrid may lurk in Eastwood green. 
To watch Matilda's wonted round. 
While springs his heart at every sound. 
She comes ! — 'tis but a passing sight, 
Yet serves to cheat his weary night; 
She comes not-*-He will wait the hour. 
When her lamp lightens in the tower ; 
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'Tis something yet, if^ as she past^ 
Her shade is o'er the lattice cast. 
" What is my life, my hope ?" he said ; 
'^ Alas ! a transitory shade/'--* 

XXX. 

Thu« wore his life* though reason «trove 
For mastery in vain with love. 
Forcing upon his thoughts the sum 
Of present woe and ills to come. 
While still he turned impatient ear 
From Truth's intrusive voice severe. 
Gentle, indifferent, and subdued, 
In all but this, unmoved he viewed 
Each outward diange of ill and good : 
But Wilfrid> docile, soft, and mild. 
Was Fancy's spoiled and wayward duld ; 
In her bright car she bade him ride. 
With one fair form to grace hift aide, 
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Or^ in some wild and lone retreat^ 
Flung her high spells around his seat^ 
Bathed in her dews his languid head^ 
Her fairy mantle o'er him iqnread. 
For him her opiates gave to flow^ 
Which he who tastes can ne'er forego^ 
And placed him in her circle^ free 
From every stem reality. 
Till, to the Visionary, seem 
Her day-dreams truth, and truth a dream. 

XXXI. 

Woe to the youth whom Fancy gains. 
Winning from Reason's hand the reins. 
Pity and woe ! for such a mind 
Is soft, contemplative, and kind ; 
And woe to those who train such youth. 
And spare to press the rights of truth, 
The mind to strengthen and anneal. 
While on the stithy glows the steel ! 
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O teach faim, ^hile your lessons last^ 

To judge the present by the past ; 

Remind him of each wish pursued. 

How rich it glowed with promised good ; 

Remind him of each wish enjoyed. 

How soon his hopes possession cloyed ! 

Tell him, we^play unequal.game, 
Whene'er we shoot by Fancy's aim •; 
And, ere he strip him for her race, 
Shewthe conditions of the chace. 
Two Sisters by the goal are set. 
Cold Disappointment and Regret ; 
One disenchants the winner's eyesi 
And strips of all its worth the prize. 
While one augments- its gaudy show^. 
More to enhance the loser's woe. 
The victor sees his fkary geld 
Transformed, when won, to drossy moldj 
But still the -vanquished mourns his loss^ 
And ruesy as gold, that glittering dross. 



4 
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XXXIL 
More wouldst thou know— yon tower survey. 
Yon couch unpressed since parting day^ 
Yon untrimmed lamp^ whose yellow gleam 
Is mingling with tiie cold moon-beam^ 
And yon thin form !— the hectic red 
On his pale cheek unequal spread ; 
The head reclined^ the loosened Hair, 
The limbs relaxed, the moum^ air.-~ 
See^ he looks up ;<--a woeful smile 
Lightens his wo&*worn dieek a while,— 
'lis Fancy wakes some idle thought. 
To gild the ruin she has wrought ; 
For, like die bat of Indian brakes. 
Her pinions fan the wound she makes. 
And, soothing thus the dreamer's pain. 
She drinks his life-blood from the vein. 
Now to the lattice turn his eyes. 
Vain hope ! to see the sun arise. 

VOL. VII. c 
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The moon with douds is still o'ercast. 
Still howls by fits the stormy blast ; 
Another hour must wear away. 
Ere the East kindle into day. 
And hark ! to waste that weary hour, 
He tries the minstrel's magic power. 

XXXIII. 
SONG. 

TO THE MOON. 

Hail to thy cold and clouded beam^ 

Pale pilgrim of the troubled sky ! 
Hail^ though the mists that o'er thee stream 

Lend to thy brow their sullen dye ! 
How should thy pure and peaceful eye 

Untroubled view our scenes below^ 
Or how a tearless beam supply 

To light a world of war and woe ! 

Fair Queen ! I will not blame thee now^ 
As once by Greta's &iry side ; 
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Each little cloud that dimmed thy brow 

Did then an angel's beauty hide. 
And of the shades I then could chide^ 

Still are the thoughts to memory dear^ 
For^ while a softer strain I tried. 

They hid my blush, and calmed my fear. 

Then did I swear thy ray serene 

Was formed to light some lonely dell. 
By two fond lovers only seen. 

Reflected from the crystal well ; 
Or sleeping on their mossy cell. 

Or quivering on the lattice bright. 
Or glancing on their couch, to tell 

How swifUy wanes the summer night ! 

XXXIV. 

He starts — ^a step at this lone hour ! 
A voice ! — ^his fiither seeks the tower. 
With hagard look and troubled sense. 
Fresh from bis dreadful conference. 
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'* Wilfrid i—whaty not to sleep addressed? 

Thou hast no cares to cfaaae thy rest 

Mortham has fiillen on Marston-ooDoor ; 

Bertram brings warrant to secure 

His treasures, bought by spoil and bloody 

For the state's use and public good. 

The menials will thy voice obey ; 

Let his commission have its way> 

In every pointy in every w«cd,"— 

'^ Then^ in a whisper^-*-'' Take thy sword ! 

Bertram is— what I must not telL 

I hear his hasty step— fiireweU!" 



END OF CANTO FIRST. 
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I. 

Far in the chambers of the west; 
The gale had sighed itself to rest ; 
The moon was cloudless now and clear^ 
But pale^ and soon to disappear. 
The thin grey clouds waxed dimly light 
On Brusleton and Houghton height ; 

• 

And the rich dale^ that eastward lay^ 
Waited the wakening touch of day^ 
To give its woods and cultured plain^ 
And towers and spires to light again. 
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But, westward^ Stanmore's shapeless swells 
And Lunedale wfld, and Kelton-fellj^ 
And rock-begirdled Gilmanscar, 
And Arkingarth^ lay dark afar ; 
While^ as a livelier twilight falls. 
Emerge proud Bamard^s bannered^ walls. 
High crowned he sits, in dawning pale^^ 
The soverrign oi the lovely vale« 

II. 
What prospects, from his wateh-tower high. 
Gleam gradual on the warder's eye !-^ 
Far sweqmig to the east^ he sees 
'Down his deep woods the coarse oi Tees, 
And trackft his wanderings by the steam 
Of summer vapoars^ fron the stream ; 
And ere he pace his destined hour 
By Brackenbury's dangeon*tower. 
These silver misfcs shall mrit away. 
And dew tbe woods with glittering spray. 
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Then in broad loatre shall be shewn 
That mighty trench of living stone^ 
And each huge trunk that^ from the side^ 
Reclines bint o'er tibe davksoiae tide^ 
Where Tees, ftiU many a fathom loWy 
Wears with his rage no common foe ; 
For pebbly bank, nor sand>^bed here^ 
Nor day-momid, checks his fierce career, 
Condemned to mine a channelled way^ 
O'er solid sheets of marble grey. 

III. 
Nor Tees alone, in dawning bright. 
Shall rush upon the ravished sight ; 
But many a tributary stream 
Each from its own dark dell shall gleam .* 
Staindrop, who, from her sylvan bowers. 
Saluted proud Raby's battled towers ; 
The rural brook of Eglistone, 
And Balder, named from Odin's son ; 
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And Greta, to whose banks ere long 

We lead the lovers of the song ; 

And silver Lune^ from Stanmore vrSd, 

And fairy Thorsgill's murmuring child^ 

And last and leasts but loveliest sliH, 

Romantic Deepdale's slender rill. 

Who in that dim-wdod glen hath strayed^ 

Yet longed for Roslin's magic glade ? 

Who^ wandering there^ hath sought to change 

Even for that vale so stem and strange^ 

Where Cartland's crags^ fantastic r^t. 

Through her green copse like spires are sent ? 

Yet^ Albin, yet the praise be thine^ 

Thy scenes and story to combine ! 

Thou bid'st him^ who by Roslin strays^ 

List to the deeds of othier days ; 

'Mid Cartland's crags thou showest the cave^ 

The refuge of thy champion brave ; 

Giving each rock its storied tale. 

Pouring a lay for every dale. 
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Knittings as with a moral bandy 
Thy native legends with thy land^ 
To lend each scene the interest high 
Which genius beams from Beauty's eye. 

IV. 
Bertram awaited not the sight 
Which siui-nse shews from Barnard's height^ 
But from the towers^ preventing day^ 
With Wilfrid took, his early way^ 
While misty dawn^ and moon-beam pale^ 
Still mingled in the silent dale. 
By Barnard's bridge of stately stone, 
The southern bank of Tees they won ; 
Their winding path then eastward cast, 
And Eglistone's grey ruins past ; 
Each on his own deep visions bent^ 
Silent and sad they onward went. 
Well may you think that Bertram's mood 
To Wilfrid savage seemed and rude ; 
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Well may you thiiik, bold Risingham . 
Held Wilfrid trivial^ poor^ and t$me ; 
And small the intercourse, I ween, 
Such uncongenial souls between. 

V. 
Stem Bertram shunned the nearer way,. 
Through Rokeb3r's park and chase that lay. 
And, skirting high the valle3r's ridge, 
They crossed by Greta's ancient bridge. 
Descending where her waters wind 
Free for a space and unconfined. 
As, 'scaped from Brignal's dark wood glen. 
She seeks wild Mortfaam's deeper den. 
There, as his eye glanced o'er die mound. 
Raised by that Legion long^ renowned. 
Whose votive shrine asserts their claim. 
Of pious, faithful, conquering fame, 
" Stem SODS of war !'* sad Wilfrid sighed, 
'^ Behold the boast oi Roman pride ! 
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What now of all yoar toils aie known ? 
A grassy treneh^ a broken stone !"— 
This to himself; for moral strain 
To Bertram were addressed in vain. 

VI. 
Of different mood, a deeper sigh 
Awoke, when Rokeby's turrets hfg^ 
Were northward in the dawning seen . 
To rear them o'er the thicket green. 
then, though Spenser's self had strayed 
Beside him through the lovely glade. 
Lending his rich luxuriant glow 
Of fancy, all its charms to show. 
Pointing the stream rejoicing free. 
As captive set at liberty. 
Flashing her sparkling waves abroad. 
And clamouring joyftd on her road ; 
Pointing where, up the sunny banks. 
The trees retire in scattered ranks. 
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Save where^ advanced before the rest. 
On knoll or hillock rears his crest. 
Lonely and huge, the giant Oak; 
As champions, when their band is broke, 
Stand forth to guard the rearward post. 
The bulwark of the scattered host — 
All this, and more, nught Spenser say. 
Yet waste in vain his magic lay. 
While Wilfrid eyed the distant tower. 
Whose lattice lights Matilda's bower. 

VII. 
The open vale is soon past o'er, . 
Rokeby, though nigh, is seen no more ; 
Sinking mid Gi'eta's thickets deep, 
A wild and darker course they keep, 
A stem and lone, yet lovely road, 
• As e'er the foot of Minstrel trode ! 
Broad sh^ows o'er their passage fell. 
Deeper and narrower grew the dell ; 
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It seemed some mountain^ rent and riven^ 
A channel for the stream had given^ 
So high the diffs of limestone grey 
Hung beetling o'er the torrent's way^ 
Yielding^ along their rugged base^ 
A flinty footpath's niggard space^ 
Where he^ who winds 'twixt rock and wave^ 
May hear the headlong torrent rave^ 
And like a steed in frantic fit^ 
That flings the froth from curb' and bit, 
May view her chafe her waves to spray^ 
O'er every rock that bars her way. 
Till foam-globes on her eddies ride. 
Thick as the schemes of human pride. 
That down life's current drive amain. 
As frail, as frothy, and as vain ! 

VIII. 
The difls, that rear the haughty head 
High o'er the river's darksome bed. 
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Were now all naked, wild, and grey. 
Now waving all with greenwood 'spray ; 
Here trees to every crevice dung. 
And o'er the dell their branches hong ; 
And there, all splintered and uneven. 
The shivered rocks ascend to heaven. 
Oft, too, the ivy swathed their breast. 
And wreathed its garknd round their crest. 
Or from the spires bade loosely flare 
Its tendrils in the middle air, 
As pennons wont to wave of old 
O'er the high feast of Baron bold. 
When revelled loud the feudal rout. 
And the arthed halls returned their shout. 
Such and more wild is Greta's roar. 
And such the echoes from har shore. 
And so the ivied banners gleam. 
Waved wildly o'er the brawling stream. 
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IX. 

Now from the stream the rocks reGede^ 
But leave between no aaxaxy mead^ 
No^ nor the spot of pebblj sand^ 
Oft found hj sadi amonntain stnmd. 
Forming such warm and dry retreat^ 
As &ncy deems the lonely seat. 
Where hermit, wanderii^ from his cell. 
His rosary might lore to tell. 
But here^ 'twixt rock and river gsew 
A dismal grove of sable yew. 
With whose sad tints were mingled seen 
The blighted fir's sepulchral green. 
Seemed that the trees their shaddws cast. 
The earth that nourished them to blast. 
For never knew that swarthy grove 
The verdant hue that fairies love ; 
Nor wildii^ green, nor woodland flower. 
Arose within its baleful bower; 
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The dank and sable earth receives 

Its only carpet from the leaves^ 

That, from the withering branches cast. 

Bestrewed the ground with every blast. 

Though now the sun was o'er the hill^ 

In this dark spot 'twas twilight still. 

Save that on Greta's £irther side 

Some straggling beams through copse-wood glide. 

And wild and savage contrast made 

That dingle's deep and frineral shade. 

With the bright tints of early day. 

Which, glimmering through the ivy spray. 

On the opposing summit lay. 

X. 

The lated peasant shunned the dell. 
For Superstition wont to tell 
Of many a grisly sound and sight. 
Scaring its path at dead of night. 
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When Christinas logs blaze high and wide. 

Such wonders speed the festal tide^ 

While Curiosity and Fear, 

Pleasure and Pain, sit crouching near. 

Till childhood's cheek no longer glows. 

And village maidens lose the rose. 

The thrilling interest rises higher. 

The circle closes nigh and nigher. 

And shuddering glance is cast behind. 

As louder moans the wintry wind. 

Believe, that fitting scene was laid 

For such wild tales in Mortham glade ; 

For who had seen on Greta's side. 

By that dim light fierce Bertram stride. 

In such a spot, at such an hour,^ 

If touched by Superstition's power. 

Might well have deemed that Hell had given 

A murderer's ghost to upper heaven. 

While WilMd's form had seemed to glide 

Like his pale victim by his side. 
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XL 

Nor think to village swains aione 
Are these unearthly terrors known ; 
For not to rank nor sex confined 
Is this vain ague of the mind. 
Hearts firm as stedi^ as marble haid^ 
'Gainst faith, and lov^ and pity barred. 
Have quaked like aspen leaves in May, 
Beneath its universal sway. 
Bertram had listed many a tale 
Ofwooder in. his native dale^ 
That in his secret soul isetained 
The credence they in childhood gained ; 
Nor less his wild adventurous youth 
Believed in every legend's truth. 
Learned when beneath the tropic gale 
Full swelled the vessel's steady sail. 
And the broad Indian moon her light 
Poured on the watch of middle night, 
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When seamen love to hear and tell 
Of portent^ prodigy^ and spell ; 
What gales are sold on Lapland's «Iu)re> 
How whistle rash bids tempests roar. 
Of witch^ of mermaid, and of sprite^ 
Of Eriek's cap and Elmo's light ; 
Or of that Phantom Ship^ whose form 
Shoots like a meteor through the storm. 
When the dark scud comes driving hard^ 
And lowered is ev^y topsail yard. 
And canvass, wove in earthly looms. 
No more to brave the storm presumes ! 
Then, 'mid the war of sea and sky. 
Top and top-gallant hoisted high, 
Full-sp:ead and crowded every sail. 
The Dsemon-frigate braves the gale ; 
And well the doomed spectators know 
The harbinger of wreck and woe. 
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XII. 

Then too were told^ in stifled tone^ 
Marvels and omens all their own ; 
How^ by some desart isle or key. 
Where Spaniards wrought their cruelty^ 
Or where the savage pirate's mood 
Repaid it home in deeds of blood. 
Strange nightly sounds of woe and fear 
Appalled the listening buccaneer. 
Whose light-armed shaUop anchored lay 
In ambush by the lonely bay. 
The groan of grief, the shriek of pain. 
Ring from the moon-light groves of cane ; 
The fierce adventurer's heart they scare. 
Who wearies memory for a prayer. 
Curses the road-stead, and with gale 
Of early morning lifts the sail. 
To give, in thirst of blood and prey, 
A legend for another bay. 
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XIII. 
Thus^ as a man^ a youth, a child. 
Trained in the mystic and the wild. 
With this on Bertram's soul at times 
Rushed a dark feeling of his crimes ; 
Such to his troubled soul their form. 
As the pale Death^shiip to the storm. 
And such their omen dim and dread. 
As shrieks and voices of the dead. 
That pang, whose transitory force 
Hovered 'twixt horror and remorse ; 
That pang, perchance, his bosom pressed, 
As Wilfrid sudden he addressed. 
" Wilfrid, this glen is never trod 
Until the sun rides high abroad. 
Yet twice have I beheld to-day 
A Form that, seemed to dog our way ; 
Twice from my glance it seemed to flee. 
And shroud itself by cliff or tree 
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How think'st thou ? — ^is our path way-laid. 
Or hath thy sire my tnut betrayed ? 
If so"— Ere^ starting from his dream. 
That turned upon a gentler theme, 
Wilfrid .had roused him to reply^ 
Bertram spnmg forward shouting bigh^ 
'^ Whate'er thou art^ thou now shalt stand !" 
And forth he darted^ sword in hand* 

XIV. 
As bursts the levin in its wrath. 
He shot him down the sounding path ; 
Rock, wood, and stream, rung wildly oitt. 
To his loud step and savage sho^t. 
Seems that the object of his race 
Hath scaled the cliffs ; his frantic <diaoi^^ 
Sidelong he tumsy said now 'tis bait 
Right up the rock's tall battlement; 
Straining each sinew to aseosd. 
Foot, hand, and knee their aid must lend. 
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Wilfirid^ all diaflsy with dismay^ 
Views from beneath his dreadfbl way ; 
Now to the oak's waip'd roots he clings^ 
Now trusts his weight tp ivy strings t 
NoWy like th^ wild^goat^ mtist he dare 
An unsupported leap in air ; 
Hid in the shrubby rain-course now^ 
You mark him by the lafasttin^ bou^y 
And by his corslet's inillen dank^ - 
And by the stones spurn'd £rom the bank^ 
And by the hawk scared from her neirty 
And ravens croaking o'er their guest^ 
Wha deem his forfeit limbs shall pay 
The tribute of his bdd essA^i- — - > - 

XV. '!"\'^ ■ 

See^ he emerges !— desperate now 
All farther course— yon beetling brow/ - 
In craggy nakedness sublime^ 
What heart or foot shall dare to climb ? 

VOL. VII. D 
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It bears no tendril for his clasp. 
Presents no angle to his grasp ; 
Sole stay bis foot may rest upon^ 
Is yon earth«bedded jetting stone. 
Balanced on such precaHous prop^ 
He strains his gnMsp to reach the top. 
Just as the dangerous stretch he makes. 
By heaven, his faithless footstool shakes t 
Beneath his tottering bulk it bends. 
It sways, it looseniB, it descends ! 
And downward holds its headlong way. 
Crashing o'er rock and copse^wood spray. 
Loud thunders shake the echoing deU !— 
Fell it alone ?•— alone it fell. 
Just on the very verge of fiite. 
Hie hardy Bertram's ftUing weight 
He trusted to his sinewy hands^ 
And on.tbe top unharm'd he. stands ! 
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XVL 

Wilfrid a safer path pursued^ 
At intervals where, roughly heVd^ 
Rude steps ascending from the.deU 
Rendered the cliffs accessible. 
By diccuit slow he thus attain'd 
The height that Risingham had gain'd^ 
And when he issued from the wood^ 
Before the gate of Mortham stood. 
'Twas a fair scene ! the sunbeam lay 
On battled tower and portal grey. 
And from the grassy slope he sees 
The Greta flow to meet the Tees, 
Where, issuing from her darksome bed. 
She caught the morning's eastern red. 
And through the softening vale below 
RoU'd her bright waves in rosy glow, 
All blushing to her bridal bed. 
Like some shy maid in convent bred. 
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While linnet, lark^ and blackbird gay, 
Sing forth her nuptial roundelay. 

XVII. 
'Twas sweetly sung that roundelay, 
That summer mom shone blillie and gaf ; 
But morning beam^ and wild bird's talU, 
Awaked not Mortham's silent halL 
No porter^ by the low-brow'd gate. 
Took in the wonted niche his seat; 
To the paved court no peasant drew. 
Waked to their toil no menial afevr ; 
The maiden's carol was not heard. 
As to her morning task she fared ; 
In the void offices around. 
Rung not a hoof, nor bay'd a hound. 
Nor eager steed, with shrilling neigh, 
Accused the lagging groom's delay ; 
Untrimm'd, undress'd, neglected now. 
Was alley'd walk and orchard bough ; 
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All spoke the master's absent care* 
All spoke neglect and disrepair. 
South of the gate an aii*ow-flight> 
Two mighty elms their limbs unite^ 
As if a canopy to spread 
O'er the lone dwelling of the dead; 
For their huge boughs in ardies bent 
Above a massive manument. 
Carved o'er in ancient Gothic wise^ 
With many a scutcheon and device : 
There^ spent with toil and sunk in gloom^ 
Bertram stood pondering by the tomb. 

XVIIL 
" It vanish'd; like a flitting ghost ! 
Behind this tomb/' he -said, '^ 'twas lost— 
This tomb^ where oft I deem'd^ lies stored 
Of Mortham's Indian wealth the hoard. 
'Tis true^ the aged servants said 
Here his lunented wife is laid ; 
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But weightier reasons may be guess'd 
For their lord's strict and stem behest^ 
That none should on his steps intrude^ 
Whene'er he sought this solitude.*-* 
An ancient mariner I knew. 
What time I sail'd with' Morgan's crew. 
Who oft, 'mid our carousals, spake 
Of Raleigh, Forbisher, and Drake ; 
Adventurouis hearts ! who barter'd bold 
Their English steel for Spanish gold. 
Trust not, would his experience say. 
Captain or comrade with your prey ; 
But seek some chamel, when, at full. 
The moon gilds skeleton and skull. 
There dig and tomb your precious heap. 
And bid the dead your treasure keep ; 
Sure stewards they, if fitting spell 
Their service to the task compel. 
Lacks there such charnel ?— kill a slave. 
Or prisoner, on the treasure-grave ; 
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And bid his discontented ghost 

Stalk nightly on his lonely post— 

« 
Such was his tale. Its truths I ween, 

Is in my mommg vision seen*"^- 

XIX. 

Wilfrid; who soom'd the legend wild^ 
In mingled mirth and pity smiled^ 
Much marvelling that a breast so bold 
In such fond tale belief should hold j . 
But yet of Bertram sought to know 
The apparition's form and show.— 
The power within the guilty breast^ 
Oft vanquish'd; never quite suppress'd^ 
That imsubdued and lurking lies 
To take the felon by surprise^ 
And force him^ as by magic spell^ 
In his despite his guilt to tell^— 
That power in Bertram's breast awoke ; 
Scarce conscious he was heard^ he spoke* 
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" 'Twas Mortham'8 fonn, from foot to head ! 

His morion with the plutne of red^ 

His shape, his mien—- 'twas Mortham right. 

As when I slew him in the fight."— 

— '^ Thou slay him ?— thou ?"— -With conscious start 

He heard, then mann'd his haughty heart.— 

'^" I slew him ?-^I 1 — I had forgot, 

Thou, stripling, knew'st not of the plot. 

But it is spoken— nor will I 

Deed done, or spcA^ word, deny. 

I slew him, I ! for thankless pride ; 

'Twas by this hand that Mortham died." — 

XX. 

Wilfrid, of gentle hand and heart. 

Averse to every active part. 

But most averse to martial broil. 

From danger shrunk, and turn'd from toil ; 

Yet the meek lover of the lyre 

Nursed one brave spark of noble fire ; 
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Against injustiee^ &aud^ or wrongs 

His blood beat high, Ms hand wax'd strong. 

Not bis tbe tierves that could sustain^ 

Unshaken^ ^mger, toil, and pain ; 

But when that spark blazed forth to flame^ 

He rose superior to his firaxne. 

And now it came^ that generous mood ; 

And, in full current of his bloody 

On Bertram he laid desperate hand^ 

Placed firm his foot^ and drew his brand. 

'^ Should every fiend to whom thou'rt sold. 

Rise in thine aid, I keep my hold.— • 

Arouse there, ho ! take spear and sword ! 

Attach the murderer of your Lord !"— - 

XXL 
A moment, fix'd as by a spell. 
Stood Bertram— it seem'd miracle. 
That one so feeble, soft, and tame. 
Set grasp on warlike Risingham. 

d2 
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But when he felt a feeble stroke^ 

The fiend within the ruffian woke ! 

To wrench the sword from Wilfrid's hand^ 

To dash him headlong on the sand; 

Was but one moment's work^ — one more 

Had drench'd the blade in Wilfrid's gore ; 

But^ in the instant it arpse. 

To end his life, his love^ his woes^ 

A warlike Form^ that mark'd the scene/ 

Presents his rapier sheath'd between^ 

Parries the fast-descending blow> 

And steps 'twixt Wilfrid and his foe ; 

Nor then unscabbarded his brandy 

But sternly pointing with his hand^ 

With monarch's voice forbade the fight^ 

And motipn'd Bertram from his sight. 

" Go, and repent,"— he said, " while time 

Is given thee ; add not crime to crime." — 
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XXII. 
Mute and uncertaiii and amazed^ 
As on a vision BertFam gazed ! - 
'Twas Mortham's bearing bold and high^ 
His sinewy frame^ his falcon eye^ 
His look and accent of con^nand^ 
The martial gesture of his hand^ 
His stately form> s]pare-built and tall. 
His war-bleach'd locks— -'twas Mortham all. 
Through Bertram's dizzy brain career 
A thousand thoughts/ and aU of fear. 
His wavering faith received not quite 
The form he saw as .Mortham's sprite^ 
But more he feared it^ if it stood 
His lord, in living flesh and blood— 
What spectre can the chamel send. 
So dreadful as an injured friend ? 
Then, too, the habit oi command^ 
Used by the leader of the band^ 
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When Risingham^ for many a day^ 

Had march'd and fought beneath his sway^ 

Tamed him— atnd^ with reverted face^ 

Backwards he bore his sullen pace. 

Oft stQpp'd, and oft on Mortham stared. 

And dark as rated mastiff glared ; 

But when the tramp of steeds was heard. 

Plunged in the glen, and disappeared* 

Nor longer there the Warrior stood. 

Retiring eastward through the wood ; 

But first to Wilfrid warning gives, 

" Tell thou to none that Mortham lives."—* 

XXIII. 
Still rung these words in Wilfrid's ear. 

Hinting he knew not what of fear. 

When nearer came the coursers' tread, 

• 

And, with his father at their head^ 
Of horsemen arm'd a gallant power 
Rein'd up their steeds before the tower. 
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'' Whence these pale looks^ my son?" he said: 

" Where's Bertram ? ivhy that naked blade ?"— 

Wilfirid ambiguottsly replied, 

(For Morthaxn's oharge bis honour tied) 

" Bertram is gone-i-4he villain's word 

A vouch'd him murderer of his lord ! 

Even now we fought— but, when your tread 

Announced you nigh, the felon fled."— - 

In Wydiffe's conscious eye appear 

A guilty hope, a guilty fear ; 

On his pale brow the dew-drop broke. 

And his lip quivered as he spoke. 

XXIV. 
'' A murderer !-— Philip Mortham died 
Amid the battle's wildest tide. 
Wilfirid, or Bertram raves, or you ! 
Yet grant such strange confession true. 
Pursuit were vain-— let him fly far- 
Justice must sleep in civil war."— 
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A gallant Youth rode near hid side^ 
Brave Rokeby's page^ in battle tried ; 
That mom^ an embassy, of weight 
He brought to Barnard's castle gate^ 
And followed now in Wycliffe's train^ 
An answer for his lord to gain. 
* His steed^ whose arch'd and sable neck 
An hundred wreaths of foam bedeck^ 
Chafed not against the curb more high 
Than he at Oswald's cold rej^y-; 
He bit his lip> implored his saint^ 
(His the old faith) — then burst restraint. 

XXV. 

'' !f es ! I beheld his bloody fall. 
By that base traitor's dastard ball. 
Just when I thought to measure sword. 
Presumptuous hope ! with Mortham's lord. 
And shall the murderer 'scape, who slew 
His leader generous, brave, and true ? 
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Escape ! while on the dew you trace 
The marks of his gigantic pace? 
No ! ere the sun that dew shall dry^ 
False Risingham shall yield or die.— > 
Ring out the castle larum bell 1 
Arouse the peasants with the kneU ! 
Meantime^ disperse — ride^ gallants^ ride ! 
Beset the wood on every side. 
But if among you one there be. 
That honours Mortham's memory. 
Let him disiloount and follow me ! 
Else on your crests sit fear and shame^ 
And foul suspicion dog your name!" — 

XXVI. 
Instant to earth youngs Redmond sprung ; 
Instant on earth the harness rung 
Of twenty men of Wydiffe's band, 
Who waited not their lord's command. 
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Redmond his spurs {rem buskins drew^ 
His mantle from his shoulders threw> 
His pistols in his belt he placed. 
The green wood gain'd, the footsteps tfaced> 
Shouted like huntsman to his hounds, 
" To cover/ hark !"— -and in he bounds. 
Scarce heard was Oswald's anxious cry, 
" Suspicion ! yes— pursue him— fly- 
But venture not^ in useless strife. 
On ruffian desperate of his life. 
Whoever finds him, shoot him dead I 
Five hundred nobles for his head."— 

XXVII. 
The horsemen gallop'd, to make good 
Each pass that issued from the wood; 
Loud from the thickets rung the shout 
Of Redmond and his eager route ; 
With them was Wilfrid^ stung with ire. 
And envying Redmond's martial fire. 
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And emulojii3 of fame.— -But where ' 

Is Oswald^ nohle M(»tham's heir ? 

He« bound. bj honour^ law, and faith^ 

Avenger of his kinsman's death ?— 

Leaning against the dmin tree^ 

With drooping head and slackened knee^ 

And clenched teeth, and dose^clasp'd hands. 

In agony of soul he standi ! 

His downcast eye on earth is bent> 

His soul to every sound is lent. 

For in each shout that cleaves the air. 

May ring discovery and despair. 

XXVIIL 
What 'vail'd it him, that brightly play'd 
The movning sun on Mortham's glade ? 
All seems in giddy round to ride. 
Like objects on a storzay tide; 
Seen eddying by the moon-light dim. 
Imperfectly to sink and swim. 
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What 'vail'd it> thftt the fair domain^ 
Its battled mansion^ hill^ and plain^ 
On which the sun so brightly shone^ 
Envied so long^ was now his own ? 
The lowest dungeon, in that hour. 
Of Brackenbury's dismal tower. 
Had been his choice, could such a doom 
Have open'd Mortham's bik)ody tomb ! 
Forced, too, to turn unvriUdng ear 
To each surmise of hope cnr fear, 
Murmur'd among the rustics round. 
Who gather'd at the larum sound, 
He dare not turn his head away. 
Even to look up to heav^i to pray. 
Or call on hell, in bitter mood. 
For one sharp death->shot from the wood ! 

XXIX. 

At length o'erpaet that dreadful space. 
Back straggling came the scatter'd chace ; 
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Jaded and weary, horse^and man^ 
Retum'd the troopers^ one by one. 
Wilfrid, the hist, arrived to say. 
All trace was lost of Bertram's way. 
Though Redmond still, up Brignal wood. 
The hopeless quest, in vain pursued. — 
O &tal doom of human race ! 
What tyrant passions passions chace ! 
Remorse from Oswald's brow is gone. 
Avarice and pride resume their throne ; 
The pang of instant terror by. 
They dictate thus their slave's rqply. 

XXX. 

" Ay— let him range like hasty hound ! 
And if the grim wolf's lair be found; 
Small is my care how goes the game 
With Redmond or with Risingham.— 
Nay, answer not, thou simple boy ! 
Thy fSur Matilda, all so coy 
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To thee, is of another mood 
To that bold youth of Erin's blood. 
Thy ditties will she freely praise. 
And pay thy pains with courtly phrase ; 
In a rough path will oft commands- 
Accept at least— thy friendly hand ; 
His she avoids, or, urged and pray'd. 
Unwilling takes his preffer'd aid. 
While conscious passion plainly speaks 
In downcast look and blushing cheeks. 
Whene'er he sings will she glide nigh. 
And all her soul is in het eye^ 
Yet doubts she still to tender free 
The wonted words of courtesy. 
These are strong signs !— yet wherefore aigh. 
And wipe, effeminate, thine eye ? 
Thine shall she be, if thou attend 
The counsels of thy sire and friend. 
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xxxr. 

" Scarce wert thou goene, when peep of light 

Brought genuine news of Marston's fight. 

Brave Cromwell tum'd the doubtful tide^ 

And conquest bless'd the rightful side ; 

Three thousand cavaliers lie dead> 

Rupert and that bold Marquis fled ; 

Nobles and knights^ so proud of late^ 

Must fine for freedom and estate. 

Of these committed to my charge^ 

Is Rokeby^ prisoner at large; 

Redmond^ his page^ arrived^ to say 

He reaches Barnard's towers to-day. 

Right heavy shall his ransom be^ 

Unless that maid compound with thee ! 

Go to her now— be bold of cheer^ 

While her soul floats 'twixt hope and fear : 

It is the very change of tide^ 

When best the female heart is tried— 

9 
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Vnde, prejudice^ and modesty^ 
Are in the current swept to sea^ 
And the bold swain, who plies his oar^ 
May lightly row his bark to shore/'— » 
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I. 

Tu£ hunting tribes of air and earth 
Respect the brethren of their birth ; 
Nature^ who loves the claim of kind^ 
Less cruel chase to each assigned. 
The falcon^ poised on soaring wing^ 
Watches the wild-duck by the ^ring ; 
The slow-hound wakes the fox's lair^ 
The greyhound presses on the hare; 
The eagle pounces on the lamb^ 
The wolf devours the fleecy dam ; 

VOL. VII. £ 
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Even tyger fell^ and sullen bear^ 
Their likeness and their lineage spare. 
Man, only, mars kind Nature's plan. 
And turns the fierce pursuit on man ; 
Flying war's desultory trade. 
Incursion, flight, and ambuscade. 
Since Nimrod, Gush's mighty son. 
At first the bloody game begun. 

11. 
The Indian, prowling for his prey. 
Who hears the settlers track his way. 
And knows in distant forest far 
Camp his red brethren of the war ; 
He, when each double and disguise 
To baffle the pursuit he tries. 
Low crouching now his head to hide. 
Where swampy streams through ru^es glide,- 
Now covering with the wither'd leaves 
The foot-prints that the dew receives ; 
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He, skill'd in every sylvan guile. 
Knows not> nor tries, such various wile. 
As Risingham, when on the wind 
Arose the loud pursuit behind. 
In Redesdale his youth had heard 
Each art her wily dalesmen dared. 
When Rooken-edge, and Redswair high^ 
To bugle rung and blood^hound's cry, 
Announcing Jedwood-axe and spear^ 
And Lid'sdale riders in the rear ; 
And well his. venturous life had proved . 
The lessons that his childhood loved, 

III. 
Oft had he shewn, in climes afar. 
Each attribute of roving war ; 
The sharpen'd ear, the piercing eye. 
The quick resolve in danger nigh ; 
The speed, that, in the flight or chascj 
Outstriji^'d the Charib's rapid race ; 
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The steady brain, the unewy limbj, 
To leap, to dimb, to dive, to swim ; 
The iron frame, inured to bear 
Each dire indemency of air. 
Nor less confihn'd to undergo 
Fatigue's £uht chill, and fiimine's throe. 
These arts he proved, his life to* save. 
In peril oft by land and wave. 
On Arawaca's desart shore. 
Or where La Plata's billows roar^ 
When oft the sons of vengeful Spain 
Track'd the marauder's i^teps in vain. 
These arts, in Indian warfare tried, 
Must save him now by Greta's side. 

IV. 
'Twas then, in hour of utmost need. 
He proved his courage, art, and speed. 
Now slow he Malk'd with stealthy pace. 
Now started fbrth in rapid race, 
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Oft doubling back in mazy train^ 

To blind the trace the dews retain ; 

Now dombe the rocks projecting high^ 

To baffle the pursuer's eye^ 

Now sought the stream^ whose brawling sound 

The echo of his footsteps drown'd. 

But if the forest verge he nears. 

There trample steeds and glimmer spears ; 

If deeper down the copse he drew^ 

He heard the rangers' loud, halloo. 

Beating each cover while they came^ 

As if to start the sylvan game. 

'Twas then — ^like tyger close beset 

At every pass with toil and net, 

Counter'd^ where'er he turns his glare^ 

By clashing arms and torches' flare. 

Who meditates, with furious bound. 

To burst on hunter, horse, i^id hound,—- 

'Twas then that Bertram's soul arose, 

Prompting to rush upon his foes : 
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But as that crouching tyger, cow'd 
By brandish'd steel and shouting crowds 
Retreats beneath the jungle's shroud^ 
Bertram suspends his purpose stem^ 
And couches in the brake and fern^ 

• 

Hiding his face, lest foemen spy 
The sparkle of his swarthy eye, 

V. 

Then Bertram might the bearing trace 
Of the bold youth who led the chace, 
Who paused to list for every sound, 
Climb'd every height to look around. 
Then rushing on with naked sword. 
Each dingle's bosky depths explored. 
'Twas liedmond— by the azure eye ; 
'Twas Redmond-— by the locks that fly 
Disorder'd from his glowing cheek ; 
Mien, face, and form, young Redmond speak. 
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A form more active^ ligbt, and strong. 

Ne'er shot the ranks of war along ; 

The modest, yet the manly mien. 

Might grace the court of maiden queen ; 

A &ce more fair you well might find. 

For Redmond's knew the sun and wind. 

Nor boasted, from their tinge when free. 

The charm of regularity ; 

But every feature had the power 

To aid the expression of the hour : 

Whether gay wit, and humour sly. 

Danced laughing in his light-blue eye ; 

Or bended brow, and glance of fire. 

And kindling cheek, spoke Erin's ire ; 

Or soft and sadden'd glances show 

Her ready sympathy with woe; 

Or in that wayward mood of mind. 

When various feelings are combined. 

When joy and sorrow mingle near. 

And hope's bright wings are check'd by fear. 
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And rising doubts keqi) transport down> 
And anger lends a short-lived frown ; 
In that strange mood which maids approve^ 
Even when they dare not call it love^ 
With every change his features plajr'd. 
As aspens shew the light and shade. 

VI. 
Well Risingham young Redmond knew ; 
And much he marvell'd that the crew> 
Roused to revenge bold.Mortham dead^ 
Were by that Mortham's foemen led; 
For never felt his soul the woe. 
That wails a generous foeman low. 
Far less that sense of justice strong. 
That wreaks a generpus foeman's wrong. 
But small his leisure now to pause : 
Redmond is first, whate'er the cause : ^ 
And twice that Redmond came so near. 
Where Bertram couch'd like hunted deer. 
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The very boughs his steps displace. 

Rustled against the ruffian's face. 

Who, desperate, twice prepared to start, 

And plunge his dagger in his heart ! 

But Redmond turn'd a different way. 

And the bent boughs resumed their sway* 

And Bertram held it wise, unseen. 

Deeper to plunge in coppice green* 

Thus, circled in his coil, the snake, . 

When roving huntos beat the brake. 

Watches with red and glistening eye^ 

Prepared^ if heedless step draw nigh. 

With forked tongue and venom'd fang 

Instant to dart the deadly pang ; 

But if the intruders turn aside. 

Away his coils unfolded glide. 

And through the deep savannah wind. 

Some undisturb'd retreat to find. 

o2 
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VIL 

But Bertram^ as he backward drew^ 
And heard the loud pursuit renew^ 
And Redmond's hollo on the wind. 
Oft mutter'd in his savage mind-~ 
'^ Redmond CNeale ! were thou and I 
Alone this day's event to try, 
With not a second here to see. 
But the grey cliff and oaken-tree,-— 
That voice of thine, that shouts so loud, 
should ne'er repeat its summons proud ! 
No ! nor e'er try its melting power 
Again in maiden's summer bower."-^ 
Eluded, now behind him die. 
Faint and more faint, each hostile cry ; 
He stands in Scargill wood alone. 
Nor hears he now a harsher tone 
Than the hoarse cushat's plaintive cry. 
Or Greta's sound that murmurs by ; 
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And on the dale, so lone and wild. 
The summer sun in quiet smiled. 

VIII. 
He listen'd long with anxious hearty 
Ear bent to hear, and foot to start. 
And, "while his stretch'd attention glows, 
Refused his weary frame repose. 
'Twas silence all^-he laid him down. 
Where purple heath profusely strown. 
And throatwort with its azure bell, 
And moss and thyme his cushion swell. 
There, spent with toil, he listless eyed 
The course of Greta's playfid tide. 
Beneath her banks now eddying dun. 
Now brightly gleaming to the sun, 
As, dancing over rock and stone. 
In yellow light her currents shone. 
Matching in hue the favourite gem 
Of Albin's mountain-diadem. 
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Then^ tired to watch the current's play. 

He tum'd his weary eyes away. 

To where the bank opposing shew'd 

Its huge square difi through shaggy wood. 

One, prominent above the rest, 

Rear'd to the sun its pale grey breast ; 

Around its brdcen summit grew 

The hazel rude, and sable yew ; 

A thousand varied lichens dyed 

Its waste and weather-beaten side. 

And round its rugged basis lity> 

By time or thunder rent away. 

Fragments, that, from its frontlet torn. 

Were mantled now by verdant thorn. 

Such was the scene's wild majesty. 

That fill'd stem Bertram's gazing eye. 

IX. 
In sullen mood he lay reclined. 
Revolving, in his stormy mind. 
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The felon deed, the fruitless guilty 
His patron's blood by treason spilt ; 
A crime^ it seem'd^ so dire and dread^ 
That it had power to wake the dead. 
Then pondering on his life betray'd 
By Oswald's art to Redmond's blade^ 
In treach'roue purpose to withhold. 
So seem'd it, Mortham's promised gold, 
A deep and full revenge he vow'd 
On Redmond, forward, fierce, and proud ; 
Revenge on Wilfrid-— on his sire 
Redoubled vengeance, swift and dire ! — 
If, in such mood, (as legends say. 
And well believed that simple day,) 
The Enemy of Man has power 
To profit by the evil hour. 
Here stood a wretch, prepared to change 
His soul's redemption for revenge I 
But though his vows, with such a fire 
Of earnest and intense desire 
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For vengeance dark and fell, were made. 
As well might reach hell's lowest shade. 
No deeper clouds the' grove embrown'd. 
No nether thunders shook the ground ; 
The daemon knew his vassal's heart. 
And spared temptation's needless art 

X. 

Oft> mingled with the direful theme. 
Came Mortham's form— was it a dream ? 
Or had he seen, in vision true. 
That very Mortham whom he slew ? 
Or had in living flesh appeared 
The only man on earth he fear'd ? — 
To try the mystic cause intent. 
His eyes, that on the cliff were bent, 
Counter'd at once a dazzling glance. 
Like sunbeam flash'd from sword or lance. 
At once he started as for fight. 
But not a foeman was in sight ; 
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He heard the cushat's murmur hoarse. 

He heard the river's sounding course. 

The solitary woodlands lay. 

As slumbering in the summer ray. 

He gazed, like lion roused, around. 

Then sunk again upon the ground. 

'Twas but, he thought, some fitful beam. 

Glanced sudden from the sparkling stream ; 

Then plunged him in his gloomy train 

Of ill-connected thoughts again. 

Until a voice behind him cried, 

" Bertram ! well met on Greta side." 

XL 
Instant his sword was in his hand. 
As instant sunk the ready brand ; 
Yet, dubious stfll, opposed he stood 
To him that issued from the wood : 
" Guy Denzil ! — ^is it thou ?" he said ; 
" Do we two meet in Scargill shade ? — 
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Stand back a space I—- thy purpose show^ 

Whether thou comest as friend or foe. 

Report hath said that Denzil's name 

From Rokeby's band was razed with shame/'— 

'^ A shame I owe that hot O'Neale^ 

Who told his knight^ in peevish zeai. 

Of my marauding on the clowns 

Of Calverley and Bradford downs. 

I reck not. In a war to strive, 

Where^ save the leaders, none can thrive. 

Suits ill my mood ; and better game 

Awaits us both, if thou'rt the same 

Unscrupulousi bold Risingham, 

Who watch'd with me in midnight dark. 

To snatch a deer from Rokeby-park. 

How think'st thou ?"-—'' Speak thy purpose out ; 

I love not mystery or , doubt."— * 
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XII. 

" Then li8t.-~Not far there lurk a crew. 

Of trusty comrades staunch and true, 

Glean'd from both factions — Roundheads, freed 

From cant of sermon and of creed ; |h 

And Cavaliers, whose souls, like mine. 

Spurn at the bonds of discipline. 

Wiser we judge, by dale and wold, 

A warfare of our own to hold. 

Than breathe our last en battle-down. 

For doak or surplice, mace or crown. 

Our schemes are laid, our purpose set, 

A chief and leader lack we yet.-~ 

Thou art a wanderer, it is said. 

For Mortham's death thy steps waylaid. 

Thy head at price — so say our spies. 

Who ranged the valley in disguise. 

Join then with us ; though wild debate 

And wrangling rend our infant state. 
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Each, to an equal loth to bow. 

Will yield to chief renown'd as thou."— 

XIII. 
" Even now," thought Bertram, " passion-stirred^ 
I caird on hell, and hell has heard i 
What lack I, vengeance to command. 
But of staunch comrades such a band ? 
This Doizil, vow'd to every evil, 
Might read a lesson to the devil. 
Well, be it so ! each kn&ve and fool 
Shall serve as my revenge's tool."— 
Aloud, " I take thy proffer, Guy, 
But tell me where thy comrades lie ?"— 
" Not far from hence," Guy Denzil said ; 
" Descend and cross the river^s bed. 
Where rises yonder cliff so grey." — 
" Do thou," said Bertram, " lead the way.** 
Then muttered, '' It is best make sure; 
Guy Denzil's fiuth was never pure." 
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He foUow'd down the steep descent^ 
Then tlurough thci Greta's streams they went^ 
Andj when they reach'd the farther shore^ 
They stood the lonely cliff before. 

XIV. 

With wonder Bertram heard within 
The flinty rock a murmur'd din ; 
But when Guy puU'd the wilding spray^ 
And brambles from its base away^ 
He saWj appearing to the air^ 
A little entrance low and square. 
Like opening cell of hermit lone. 
Dark winding through the living stone. 
Here enter'd Denzil, Bertram here. 
And loud and louder on their ear. 
As from the bowels of the earth. 
Resounded shouts of boisterous mirth. 
Of old, the cavern strait and rude 
In slaty rock the peasant hew'd ; 
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And Brignall's woods^ and Scargill's^ wave 
E'en now o'er many a sister cave. 
Where, far within the darksome rift. 
The wedge and lever ply their thrift. 
But war had silenced rural trade, 
And the deserted mine was made 
The banquet-hall, and fortress too. 
Of Denzil and his desperate crew. 
There Guilt his anxious revel kept ; 
There on his sordid pallet slept 
Guilt-bom Excess, the goblet drain'd - 
Still in his slumbering grasp retain'd ; 
Regret was there, his eye still cast 
With vain repining on the past ; 
Among the feasters waited near. 
Sorrow, and unrepentant Fear, 
And Blasphemy, to frenzy driven. 
With his own crimes reproaching heaven ; 
While Bertram shew'd, amid the crew. 
The Master-Fiend that Milton drew.. 
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XV. 

Hark ! the loud revel wakes again^ 

To greet the leader of the train. 

Behold tlie group by the pale lamp^ 

That struggles with the earthy damp. 

By what strange features Vice hath known^ 

To single out and mark her own ! 

Yet some there are, whose brows retain 

Less deeply stamp'd her brand and stain. 

See yon pale stripling ! when a boy, 

A mother's pride, a father's joy ! 

Now, 'gainst the vault's rude walk reclined. 

An early image fills his mind : 

The cottage, once his sire's, he sees, 

Embower'd upon the banks of Tees ; 

He views sweet Winston's woodland scene. 

And shares the dance on Gainford-green. 

A tear is springing — but the zest 

Of some wild tale, or brutal jest. 

Hath to loud laughter stirr'd the rest. 
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On him they call, the aptest mate 

For jovial song and merry feat ; 

Fast flies his dream-*— with dauntless air^ 

As one victorious o'er despair. 

He bids the ruddy cup go round. 

Till sense and sorrow both are drown'd. 

And soon in merry wassail he. 

The life of all their revelry. 

Peals his loud song !— ^-The^ muse has found 

Her blossoms on the wildest ground. 

Mid noxious weeds at random strew'd. 

Themselves all profitless and rude.— 

With desperate merriment he sung. 

The cavern to the chorus rung ; 

Yet mingled with his reckless glee 

Remorse's bitter agony. 
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xvr. 



SONG. 



O Brignal banks are wild and £iir^ 

And Greta woods are green. 
And you may gather garlands there. 

Would grace a summer queen. 
And as I rode by Dalton-ball, 

Beneath the turrets high, 
A Maiden on the castle wall 

Was singing merrily,— 

CHORUS. 

" O Brignal banks are fresh and fair. 

And Greta woods are green ; 
I'd rather rove with Edmund there. 

Than reign our English queen."—* 

" If, Maiden, thou wouldst wend with me. 
To leave both tower and town. 
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Thou first must guess what life lead we^ 

That dwell by dale and down. 
And if thou canst that riddle read^ 

As read full well you may. 
Then to the green wood shalt thou speed. 

As blithe as Queen of May." — 

CHORUS. 

Yet sun^ she, ** Brignal banks are £Eur, 

And Greta woods are green ; 
rd rather rove with Edmund there. 

Than reign our English queen. 



XVII. 
" I read you, by your bugle-horn. 

And by your palfrey good, 
I read you for a Ranger sworn. 

To keep the king's green wood. 

A Ranger, lady, winds his horn. 

And 'tis at peep of light ; 



■» 



(( 
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His blast is heard at meny morn^ 
And mine at dead of night."— 

CHORUS. 

Yet sung she, " Brignal banks are fair. 

And Grreta woods are gay ; 
I would I were with Edmund there. 

To reign his Queen of May ! 

'' With bumish'd brand and musquetoon. 

So gallantly you come, 
I read jrou for a bold dragoon. 

That lists the tuck of drum."— - 
" I list no more the tuck of drum. 

No more the trumpet hear ; 
But when the beetle sounds his hum. 

My comrades take the spear. 

CHORUS. 

' And O ! though Brignal banks be fair. 
And Greta woods be gay, . 
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Yet mickle must the maiden <iare^ 
Would reign my Queen of May ! 

XVIIL 
'' Maiden ! a nameleas life I lead, 

A nameless death VVL die ; 
The fiend, whose lantem lights the mead. 

Were better mate than I ! 
And when I'm with my comrades met. 

Beneath the greenwood foough. 
What once we were we all forget. 

Nor think wliat we are now. 

CHOAU8. 

" Yet Brignal banks are fredi and fair. 

And Greta woods «re green. 
And you may gather garlands there. 

Would grace a summer queen."*- 

When Edmund ceased his simple song. 
Was silence on the sull^ throng. 
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Till waked some ruder mate their glee 
With note of coarser minstrdsy. 
But^ far apart, in dark divan, 
Denzil and Bertram many a plan^ 
Of import foul and fierce, design'd. 
While stOl on Bertram's grasping mind 
The wealth of murder'd Mortham hung; 
Though half he fear'd his daring tongue, 
When it should give his wishes birth. 
Might raise a spectre from the earth ! 

XIX. 
At length his wondrous tale he told. 
When scornful uniled his comrade bold ; 
For, train'd in license of a court. 
Religion's self was Denzil's sport. 
Then judge in what contempt he held 
The visionary tales of eld ! 
His awe for Bertram scarce repress'd 
The unbeliever's sneering jest 
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" 'Twere hard," he s^id, " for sage or seer 
To spell the subject of your fear ; 
Nor do I boast the art renown'd. 
Vision and omen to expound. 
Yet, faith if I must needs afford ^ 
To spectre watching treasured hoard. 
As bandog keeps his master's roof. 
Bidding the plunderer stand aloof. 
This doubt remains— thy goblin gaunt 
Hath chosen ill his ghostly haunt ; 
For why his guard on Mortham hold. 
When Rokeby castle hath the gold 
Thy patron won on Indian soil. 
By stealth, by piracy, and spoil ?"— - 

XX- 

At this he paused-^for angry shame 
Lower'd on the brow of Risinghaih. 
He blush'd to think that he should seem 
Assertor of an airy dream. 
And gave his wrath another theme. 
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*' Denzfl," he says, " though lowly laid. 
Wrong not the memory of the dead ; 
For, while be lived, at Mortham's look 
Thy very soul, Guy Denzili shook ! 
And when he tax'd thy breadi of word 
To yon fiur Rose of AUenford, 
I saw thee crouch like chasten'd hound. 
Whose back the huntsman's lash hath, found. 
Nor dare to call his foreign wealth 
The spoil of piracy or stealth ; 
He won it bravely with his brand. 
When Spain waged warfare with our land. 
Mark too^I brook no idle jeer. 
Nor couple Bertram's name with fear ; 
Mine is but half the dsemon's lot. 
For I believe, but tremble not-^ 
Enough of this.— Say, why this hoard 
Thou deem'st at Rokeby castle stored ; 
Or think'st that Mortham would bestow 
His treasure with his faction's foe ?" 
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XXL 

Soon quench'd was Densirs ill-timed mirth ; 

Rather he would have seen the earth , 

Give to teii thousand spectres birth^ 

Than ventured to awake to flame 

The deadly wrath of Risingham. 

Submiss he answer^d^-^'^ Mortham's mind. 

Thou know'st, to joy was ill inclined. 

In youth, 'tis said, a gallant free, 

A lusty reveller was he ; 

But since returned from over sea, 

A sullen and a silent mood 

Hath numb'd the current of his blood. 

Hence he refused each kindly call 

To Rokeby's hoqpitable hall. 

And our stout Knight^ at dawn of mom 

Who loved to hear the bugle-horn. 

Nor less, when eve his oaks embrown'd. 

To see the ruddy cup go round. 
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Took umbrage that a friend so near 

Refused to share his chace and cheer ; 

Thus did the kmdred barons jar^ 

Ere they divided in the war* 

Yet trust me^ friend, Matilda fiiir 

Of Mortham's wealth is destined heix;"-— 

XXII. 
" Destined to her ! to yon slight maid ! 
The prize my life had well nigh paid. 
When 'gainst Laroehe, by Cayo's wave, 
I fought my patron's wealth to save !— 
Denzil, I knew him long, yet ne'er 
Knew him that joyous cavalier. 
Whom youthful friends and early fame 
Caird soul of gallantry and game. 
A moody man he sought our crew. 
Desperate and dark, whom no one knew ; 
And rose, as men with us must rise. 
By scorning life and all its ties. 
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On each adventure rash he roved. 
As dangex" for itself he loved ; 
On his sad hrow nor mirth nor wine 
Could e'er one wrinkled knot untwine ; 
111 was the omen if he smiled. 
For 'twas in peril stem and wild ; 
But when he laugh'd, each luckless mate 
Might hold our fortune desperate. 
Foremost he fought in every broil. 
Then scornful tum'd him fronpi the spoil ; 
Nay, often strove to bar the way 
Betwe^i his comrades and their prey ; 
Preaching, even then, to such as we. 
Hot with our dear-bought victory. 
Of mercy and humanity ! 

XXIII. 
" I loved him well— his fearless part. 
His gallant leading, won my heart 
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And after each victorious fight 
'Twas I that wrangled for his right, 
Redeem'd his portion of the prey 
That greedier mates had torn away. 
In field and storm thrice saved his life. 
And once amid our comrades' strife- 
Yes, I have loved thee ! well hath proved 
My toil, my danger, how I loved ! 
Yet will I mourn no more thy fate, 
Ingrate in life, in death ingrate. 
Rise, if thou canst !" he look'd around. 
And sternly stamp'd upon the ground— 
*' Rise, with thy hearing proud and high. 
Even as this mom it met mine eye, 

» 

And give me, if thou darest, the lie !"— - 
He paused — ^then, calm and passion«freeci. 
Bade Denzil with his tale proceeds 
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XXIV. 
" Bertram, to thee I need not tell. 
What thou hast cause to wot so well. 
How superstition's nets were twined 
Around tiie Lord of M^rtham's mind ; 
But since he drove thee fk*om his tower, 
A maid he found in Greta's bower. 
Whose speech, like David's harp, had sway, 
To charm his evil fiend away. 
I know not if her features moved 
Remembrance of the wife he loved ; 
But he would gase upon her eye. 
Till his mood soften'd to a sigh. 
He, whom no living mortal sought 
To question of his secret thought, 
Now every thought and care confess'd 
To his fair niece's faithful breast ; 
Nor was there aught of rich or rare. 
In earth, in ocean, or in air. 
But it must deck Matilda's hair. 
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Her love atill bound him unto life ; 
But then awoke the civil strife. 
And menials bore, by his commands. 
Three coffers with their iron bands. 
From Mortham's vault at midnight deep. 
To her lone bower in Rokeby-Keep, 
Ponderous with gold and plate of pride. 
His gift, if he in battle died/'-— 

XXV. 
^ Then Denzil, as I guess, lays train, 
These iron-banded chests to gain ; 
Else, wherefore should he hover here. 
Where many a peril waits him near. 
For all his feats oi war and peace, 
for plunder'd boors and harts of greece?* 
Since through the hamlets as he fared. 
What hearth has Guy's marauding spared, 

« Deer in season. 
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Or where tbe Chase that hath not rung 
With Denzil's bow at midnight strung ?"— > 
— " I hold my wont— my rangers go 
Even now to track a milk-white doe. 
By Rokeby-hall she takes her lair. 
In Greta wood she harbours fair^ 
And when my huntsman marks her way> 
What think'st thou^ Bertram, of the prey ? 
Were Rokeby's daughter in our power. 
We rate her ransom at her dower !" — 

XXVI. 
" 'Tis well ! — ^there's vengeance in the thought ! 
Matilda is by Wilfrid sought. 
And hot-brain'd Redmond, too, 'tis said. 
Pays lover^s homage to the maid. 
Bertram she scom'd— if met by chance. 
She tum'd firom me her shuddering glance. 
Like a nice dame, that will not brook 
On what she hates and loathes to look ; 
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She told to Mortham/ she. could ne'er 
Behold me without secret fear^ 
Foreboding evil :-«-8he may rue 
To find her prophecy fall true !— 
The war has weeded Rokeby's train^ 
Few followers in his halls remain ; 
If thy scheme miss, then^ brief and bold> 
We are enow to storm the hold^ 
Bear off the plunder and the dame. 
And leave the castle all in flame."-— 

XXVII. 
" Still art thou Valour's venturous son ! 
Yet ponder first the risk to run ; 
The menials of the castle, true. 
And stubborn to their charge, though few; 
The wall to scale-— the moat to cross— 
The wicket-grate — ^the inner foss^"— 
— " Fool ! if we blench for toys like these, 
On what fair guerdon can we seize ? 
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Our hardiest venture^ to explore 

Some wretched pefisant's fenceless door. 

And the best prize we bear away. 

The earnings of his sordid day.**-— 

— *' Awhile thy hasty taunt forbear : 

In sight of road more sure and fiiir. 

Thou wouldst not chuse, in blindfold wrath. 

Or wantonness, a desperate path ? 

List then :•— for vantage or assault, 

From gilded vane to dungeon-vault. 

Each path of Rokeby-house I know : 

There is^ one postern dark and low. 

That issues at a secret spot> 

By most neglected or forgot. 

Now, could a spial of our train 

On fair pretext admittance gain, 

That sally-port might be unbarr'd ; 

Then, vain were battlement and ward !"-— 
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" Now speak'st thou well ;— to me the same^ 

If force or art shall urge the game ; 

Indifferent if like fox I wind^ 

Or spring like tyger on the hind— 

But hark ! our merry-men so gay 

TroU forth another roundelay." 

SONG. 
'' A weary lot is thine^ fair maid, 

A weary lot is thine ! 
To pull the thorn thy brow to braid. 

And pr^s the rue for wine ! 
A lightsome eye, a soldier's mien, 

A feather of the blue, 
A doublet of the Lincoln green,— 

No more of me you knew. 

My love I 

No more of me you knew. 

9 
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" This mom is merry June^ I trow. 

The rose is budding fain ; 
But she shall bloom in winter snow. 

Ere we two meet again."-^ 
He tum'd his charger as he spake. 

Upon the river shore. 
He gave his bridle reins a shake. 

Said, '^ Adieu for evermore. 

My love \ 

And adieu for evermoie/'^- 

XXIX. 
^* What youth is this, your band among^ 
The best for minstrelsy and song ?% 
In his wild notes seem aptly met 
A strain of pleasure and regret"-— 
** Edmund of Winston is his name ; 
The hamlet sounded with the fame 
Of early hopes his childhood gave,— - 
Now centered all in Brignal cave ! 
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I watch him well — \na wayward course 
Shews oft a tincture of remorse ; 
Some early love-shaft grazed his heart> 
And oft the scar will ache and smarts 
Yet is he useful ;-«of the rest 
By fits the darling and the jest, 
His harp^ his story, and his lay. 
Oft aid the idle hours away : 
When unen^loyed, each fiery mate 
Is ripe for mutinous debate. ^ , 
He tuned his strings e'en now— ^atn 
He wakes them, with a blith^ strain. 

XXX. 

SONG. 

ALLEN-A-DALE. 

AUen-a-Dale haa nd faggot for burning, 
AUen-a-Dale has no furrow for turning^ 
Allen-a'Dale has no fleece for die spinning. 
Yet AlleU'^-Dale has red gold for the winning. 
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Come, read me my riddle ! oome, hearkeD my tale ! 
And tell me the craft of bold AUen*a.DaIe. 

The Baron of Ravensworth prances in pride^ 
And he views his domains upon Arkindale side^ 
The mere for his net^ and the land for his game^ 
The chace for the wild, and the park for the tame ; 
Yet the fish of the lake^ and the deer of the vale. 
Are less free to Lord Dacre than Allen-»-Dale ! 

Allen-a-Dale was ne'er belted a knight. 

Though his spur be as sharp, and his blade be as bright; 

Allen-a«Dale is no baron or lord. 

Yet twenty tall yeomen will draw at his word ; 

And the best of our nobles his bonnet will vail. 

Who at Rere-cross on Stanmore meets AUen-a-Dale. 

AUen-a^Dale to his wooing is come ; 
The mother, she asked of his household and home : 
" Though the castle of Richmond stand fiur on the bill> 
My hall," quoth bold Allen, '^ shews gallanter still ; 
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ris the blue vault of heaven^ with its crescent so pale^ 
knd with all its bright spangles !" said AUen-a-Dale. 

rhe father was steely and the mother was stone; 
rhey lifted the latch, and they bade him be gone ; 
But loud on the morrow» their wail and their cry ! 
He had laugh'd on the lass with his bonny black eye^ 
And she fled to the forest to hear a love-tale^ 
And the youth it was told by was Allen-a-Dale ! 

XXXI. V 

'^ Thou see'st that, whether sad or gay, 
LfOve mingles ever in his lay. 
But when his bo3a8h wayward fit 
Is o'er, he hath address and wit ; 
O ! 'tis a brain of fire, can ape 
Each dialect, each various shape/'— 
'^ Nay, then, to aid thy project, Guy- 
Soft ! who comes here ?"— " My trusty spy. 
Speak, Hamlin ! hast thou lodged our deer ?"— 
'< i have— but two fair stags are near ; 
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I watch'd her as she slowly stray'd 
From Eglistone up Thorsgill glade ; 
But Wilfrid Wyclifie sought her side. 
And then young Redmond in his pride 
Shot down to meet them on their way; 
Much^ as it seem'd^ was theirs to say : 
There's time to pitch both toil and net. 
Before their path be homeward set"— - 
A hurried and a whispered speech 
Did Bertram*s will to Denzil teach^ 
Who^ turning to the robber band^ 
Bade four the bravest take the brand. 
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I. 

W^HEN Denmark's Raven soar'd on high^ 
Triumphant dtrough Nbithunbrian i^y^ 
Till^ hovering near^ her fiital croak 
Bade Reged's Britons dread the yoke^ 
And the broad Andow of her wing 
Blacken'd eaeh cataract and springs 
Where Tees in tumult leaves his source^ 
Thundering o'er Caidnm and High-Force ; 
Beneath the shade the Northmen came^ 
Fix'd on eadi vale a Runic name^ 
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Rear'd high their altars' ragged stone^ 
And gave their Gods the land they won. 
Then^ Balder^ one bleak garth was thine. 
And one sweet brooklet's silver line^ 
And Woden's Croft did title gain 
From the stem Father of the Slain ! 
But to the Monarch of the Maoe, 
That held in fight the foremost place^ 
To Odin's Ban, and Sifia's spouse. 
Near Startforth high they paid their vows^ 
Remember'd Thor's victorious fame. 
And gave the dell the Thunderer's name. 

II. 
Yet Scald or Kemper err^d, I ween. 
Who gave that soft and quiet scene. 
With all its varied light and shade, 
And every little sunny glade. 
And the blithe brook that strolls along 
Its pebbled bed with sununer song. 
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To the grim God of blood and scar^ 
The grisly King oi Northern War. 
O better were its banks assign'd 
To spirits of a gentler kind ! 
For^ where the thicket-groupes recede. 
And the rathe primrose decks the mead^ 
The velvet grass seems carpet meet 
For the light fairies' lively feet. 
Yon tufted knoll^ with daisies strown, 
Might make proud Oberon a throne^ 
While^ hidden in the thicket nigh^ 
Puck should brood o'er his firolick sly ; 
And where profuse the wood-veitch clings 
Round ash and elm in verdant rings^ 
Its pale and azure-pendll'd flower 
Should canopy Titania's bower, 

JII. 
Here rise no cliffs the vale to shade^ 
But^ skirting every sunny glade^ 
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In fair variety of green 
The woodland lends its sylvan screen. 
Hoary, yet haughty, frowns the oak. 
Its boughs by weight of ages broke ; 
And towers erect, in sable spire. 
The pine-tree scathed by lightning fire ; 
The drooping ash and birch, between. 
Hang their fair tresses o'er the green. 
And all beneath, at random grow 
Each coppice dwarf of varied show. 
Or, round the stems profusely twined. 
Fling summer odours on the wind. 
Such varied groupe Urbino's hand 
Round Him of Tarsus nobly plann'd. 
What time he bade proud Athens own 
On Mars's Mount the God Unknown ! 
Then grey Philosophy stood nigh. 
Though bent by age, in spirit high ; 
There rose the scar-seam'd Veteran's spear. 
There Grecian Beauty bent to hear. 



\ 
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While Childhood at her foot was placed^ 
Or clung delighted to her waist. 

IV. 

*^ And rest we here/' Matilda said. 
And sate her in the varying shade. 
'^ Chance-met, we well may steal an hour. 
To friendship due from fortune's power. 
Thou, Wilfrid, ever kind, must lend 
Thy counsel to thy sister-firiend ; 
And, Redmond, thou, at my behest. 
No farther urge thy desperate quest. 
For to my care a charge is left. 
Dangerous to one of aid bereft. 
Well nigh an orphan^ and alone. 
Captive her sire, her house o'erthrown."— 
- Wilfrid, with wonted kindness graced. 
Beside her on the turf she placed ; 
Then paused, with downcast look and eye. 
Nor bade young Redmond seat him nigh. 
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Her conscious diffidence he saw^ 
Drew backward as in modest awe^ 
And sate a little space removed^ 
Unmark'd to gaze on her he loved. 

V. 

Wreath'd in its dark-brown rings, her hair 
Half hid Matilda's forehead fair. 
Half hid and half revealed to view 
Her full dark eye of hazel hue. 
The rose, with faint and feeble streak. 
So slightly tinged the maiden's cheek. 
That you had said her hue was pale ; 
But if she faced the summer gale. 
Or spoke, or sung^ or quicker moved. 
Or heard the praise of those she loved. 
Or when of interest was express'd 
Aught that waked feeling in her breast. 
The mantling blood in ready play 
Rivall'd the blush of rising day. 
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There was a soft and pensive grace^ 

A cast of thought upon her face. 

That suited well the forehead high^ 

The eye-lash dark and down-cast eye ; 

The mild expression spoke p. mind 

In duty firm^ composed^ resign'd ;— 

'Tis that which Roman art has given^ 

To mark their maiden Queen of Heaven. 

In hours of sporty that mood gave way 

To Fancy's light and firoUc play ; 

And when the dance/ or tale^ or song^ 

In harmless mirth sped time along^ 

Full oft her doating sire would call 

His Maud the merriest of them all. 

But days of war, and civil crime, 

Allow'd but ill such festal time. 

And her soft pensiveness of brow 

Had deepen'd into sadness now. 

In Marstpn field her father ta'en. 

Her friends dispersed, brave Mortham slain. 
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While every ill her soul foretoldy 
From Oswald's thirst of power and gold^ 
And boding thoughts that she must part 
With a soft vision of her hearty — 
All lower'd around the lovely maid^ 
To darken her dejection's shade. 

VI. 

Who has not heard — while Erin yet 

Strove 'gainst the Saxon's iron bit— 

Who has not heard how brave O'Neale' 

In English blood embrued his steely 

Against St George's cross blazed high 

The banners of his Tanistry, 

To fiery Essex gave the foil. 

And reign'd a prince in Ulster's soil ? 

But chief arose his victor pride. 

When that brave Marshal fought and died. 

And Avon-DufF to ocean bore 

His billows, red with Saxon gore. 
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'Twas first in. that disastrous .fights 
Rokeby and Mortham proved their might. 
There had they fidl'n among the rest^ 
But pity touch'd a Chieftain's breast ; 
The Tanist he to great O'Neale^ 
He check'd his followers' bloody zeal^ 
To quarter took the kinsmen bold^ 
And bore them to his mountain-hold^ 
Gave them each sylvan joy to know^ 
Slieve-Donard's cliffs and woods could show^ 
Shared with them Erin's festal cheer^ 
ShoVd them the chase of wolf and deer^ 
And^ when a fitting time was come^ 
Safe and imransom'd sent them home^ 
Loaded with many a gift^ to prove 
A generous foe's respect and love. 

VII. 
Years speed away. On Rokeby's l^ead 
Some touch of early snow was shed ; 
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Calm he enjoy'd, by Greta's wave, 
The peace which James the Peaceful gave^ 
While Mortham^ far beyond the main^ . 
Waged his fierce wars on Indian Spain.— 
It chanced upon a wintry night, 
That whitAn'd Stanmore's stormy height, 
The chace was o'er^ the stag was kilPd^ 
In Rokeby-hall the cups were fill'd^ 
And^ by the huge stone-chimney^ sate 
The Knight^ in hospitable state. 
Moonless the sky, the hour was late^ 
When a loud summons shook the gate^ 
And sore for entrance and for aid 
A voice of foreign accent pray'd. 
The porter answered to the call^ , 
And instant rush'd into the hall 
A Man^ whose aspect and attire 
Startled the circle by the fire. 
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VIIL 
His plaited hair in elf-locks spread 
Around his bare and matted head ; 
On 1^ and thigh^ dose stretch'd and trim^ 
His vesture shew'd the sinewy limb ; 
In saffiron dyed^ a linen vest 
Was frequent folded round his. breast ; 
A mantle long and loose he wore^ 
Shaggy with ice^ and stain'd with gore. 
He elasp'd a burthen to his hearty 
And^ resting on a knotted dart. 
The snow from hair and beard he shook^ 
And round him gazed with wilder'd look : 
Then up the hall, with staggering pace^ 
He hasten'd by the blaze to place. 
Half lifeless from the bitter air, 
His load, a Boy of beauty rare. 
To Rokeby, next, he louted low. 
Then stood erect his tale to show, 

o2 
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With wild majestic port and tone, 
Like envoy of some barbarous throne. 
'^ Sir Richard, Lord of Rokeby, hear ! 
Tu^lough O'Neale salutes thee dear ; 
He graces thee, and to thy care # 

Young Redmond gives^ his grandson fair. 
He bids thee breed him as thy son^ 
For Turlough's days of joy are done ; 
And other lords have seized his land^ 
And faint and feeble is his hand^ 
And all the glory of Tyrone 
Is like a morning vapour flown. 
To bind the duty on thy soul. 
He bids thee think of Erin's bowl ! 
If any wrong the young O'Neale, 
He bids thee think on Erin's steel. 
To Mortham first this charge was due. 
But, in his absence, honours you. — 
Now is my master's message by. 
And Ferraught will contented die." — 
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IX. 
His look grew fix'd^ his cheek grew pale^ 
He sunk when he had told his tale ; 
For^ hid beneath his mantle wide^ 
A mortal wound was in his side. 
Vain was all aid— in terror wild^ 
And sorrow, scream'd the orphan child. 
Poor Ferraught raised his wistful eyes^ 
And faintly strove to sooth his cries ; 
AU reckless of his dying pain. 
He blest, and blest him o'er again ! 
And kiss'd the little hands outspread. 
And kiss'd and cross'd the infant head. 
And, in his native tongue and phrase, 
Pray'd to each saint to watch his days ; 
Then all his strength together drew. 
The charge to Rokeby to renew. 
When half was faulter'd from his breast, 
And half by dying signs express'd, 
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" Bless the O'Neale !" he faintly said. 
And thus the faithful spirit fled. 

X. 

'Twas long eve soothing might prevail 
Upon the child to end the tale ; 
And then he said, that from his home 
His grandsire had been farced to roam. 
Which had not been if Redmond's hand 
Had but had strength to draw the brand. 
The brand of Lenaugh More the Red, 
That hung beside the grey wolf's head.— 
'Twas from his broken phrase descried, 
His foster-father was his guide. 
Who, in his charge, from Ulster bore 
Letters, and gifts a goodly store ; 
But ruffians met them in the wood, 
Ferraught in battle boldly stood. 
Till wounded and o'erpower'd at length. 
And stripp'd of all, his £uling strength 
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Just bore him here— -and then the child 
Renew'd again his moaning wild. 

XL 
The tear, down Childhood's cheek that flows, 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose ; 
When next the sum^ler breeze comes by> 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 
Won by their care, the orphan child 
Soon on his new protectors smiled. 
With dimpled cheek and eye so fair. 
Through his thick curls of flaxen hair. 
But blithest lai^h'd that cheek and eye. 
When Rokeby's little maid was nigh ; 
'Twas his, with elder brother's pride, 
Matilda's tottering steps to guide ; 
His native lays in Irish tongue, 
To sooth her infant ear he sung. 
And primrose twined with daisy fair. 
To form a chaplet for her hair. 
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By lawn, by grove, by brooklet's strand. 
The children still were hand in hand. 
And good Sir Richard smiling eyed 
The early knot so kindly tied. 

XII. 
But summer months bring wilding shoot 
From bud to bloom, from bloom to fnut ; 
And years draw on our human span. 
From child to boy, frdm boy to man ; 
And soon in Rokeby's woods is seen 
A gallant boy in hunter's green. 
He loves to wake the felon boar. 
In his dark haunt on Greta's shore, 
And loves, against the deer so dun. 
To draw the shaft, or lift the gun ; 
Yet more he loves, in autumn prime. 
The hazel's spreading boughs to dimb. 
And down its cluster'd stores to hail. 
Where young Matilda holds her veil. 
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And she^ whose veil receives the shower^ 

Is alter'd too^ and knows her power ; 

Assumes a monitress's pride. 

Her Redmond's dangerous sports to chide. 

Yet listens still to hear him tell 

How the grim wild-boar fought and fell. 

How at his fall the bugle rung. 

Till rock and green- wood answer flung ; 

Then blesses her, that man can find 

A pastime of such savage kind ! 

xni. 

But Redmond knew to weave his tale 

So well with praise of wood and dale. 

And knew so well each point to trace. 

Gives living interest to the chase. 

And knew so well o'er all to throw 

His spirit's wild romantic glow. 

That, while she blamed, and while she fear'd. 

She loved each venturous tale she heard. 
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Oft^ too^ when drifted snow and rain 

To bower and hall their steps restrain^ 

Together they explored the page 

Of glowing bard or gifted sage ; 

Oft^ placed the evening fire beside^ 

The minstrel art alternate tried^ 

While gladsome harp and lively lay 

Bade winter-night flit fast away : 

Thus firom their childhood blending still 

Their sporty their study, and their skill. 

An union of the soul they prove. 

But must not think that it was love. 

But though they dared not, envious Fame 

Soon dared to give that union name ; 

And when so often, side by side. 

From year to year the pair she eyed. 

She sometimes blamed the good old Knight, 

As dull of ear and dim of sight. 

Sometimes his purpose would declare. 

That young O'Neale should wed his heir. 
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XIV. 

The suit of WilMd rent disguise 
And bandage from the lovers' eyes ; 
'Twas plain that Oswald^ for his son^ 
Had Rokeby's favour well nigh won. 
Now must they meet with change of cheer^ 
With mutual looks of shame and fear ; 
Now must Matilda stray apart^ 
To school her disobedient heart ; 
And Redmond now alone must rue 
The love he never can subdue. 
But factions rose^ and Rokeby sware. 
No rebel's son should wed his heir ; 
And Redmond^ nurtured while a child • 
In many a bard's traditions wild. 
Now sought the lonely wood or stream^ 
To cherish there a happier dream. 
Of maiden won by sword or lance. 
As in the regions of romance ; 
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And count the heroes of his line^ 
Great Nial of the Pledges Nine^ 
Shane-Dymas wild^ and Geraldine, 
And Connan-More^ who vow'd his race 
For ever to the fight and chase, 
And cursed him^ of his lineage bom^ 
Should sheathe the sword to reap the corn^ 
Or leave the mountain and the wold^ 
To shroud himself in castled hold. 
From such examples hope he drew. 
And brighten'd as the trumpet blew. 

XV. 

If brides were won by heart and blade, 
Redmond had both his cause to aid. 
And all beside of nurture rare 
That might beseem a baron's heir. 
Turlough O'Neale, in Erin's strife. 
On Rokeb/s Lord bestow'd his life. 
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And well did Rokeby's generous knight 
Young Redmond for the deed requite. 
Nor was his liberal care and cost 
Upon the gallant stripling lost : 
Seek the North Riding broad and wide. 
Like Redmond none could steed bestride ; 
From Tynemouth search to Cumberland^ 
Like Redmond none could wield a brand ; 
And then, of humour kind and free, . 
And bearing him to each degree 
With frank and fearless courtesy. 
There never youth was form'd to steal 
Upon the heart like brave O'Neale. 

XVI. 

Sir Richard loved him as his son, 
And when the days of peace were done. 
And to the gales of war he gave 
The banner of his sires to wave. 
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Redmond, distinguiBh'd by his care^ 
He chose that honour'd flag to bear^ 
And named his page^ the next degree 
In that old time to chivalry. 
In five pitch'd fields he well maiittain'd 
The honoured place his worth obtain'd^ 
And high was Redmond's youthful name 
Blazed in the roll of martial fiune. 
Had fortune smiled on Marston fight. 
The eve had seen him dubb'd a knight ; 
Twice, 'mid the battle's doubtful strifci 
Of Rokeby's lord he saved the life, 
But when he saw him prisoner made. 
He kiss'd and then resign'd his blade. 
And yielded him an easy prey 
To those who led the Knight away. 
Resolved Matilda's sire should prove 
In prison, as in fight, his love. 
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XVII. 
When lovers meet in adverse hour^ 
'Tis like a sun-glimpse through a shower^ 
A watry ray an instant seen 
The darkly closing clouds between. 
As Redmond on the turf reclined^ 
The past and present fiU'd his mind : 
'^ It was not thus/' Affection said^ 
'^ I dream'd of my return^ dear maid ! 
Not thus^ when^ from thy trembling hand, 
I took the banner and the brand. 
When round me^ as the bugles blew. 
Their blades three hundred warriors drew, 
And^ while the standard I unroll'd, 
Clash'd their bright arms with clamour bold. 
Where is that banner now ? — its pride 
Lies whelm'd in Ouze's sullen tide ! 
Where now these warriors ?— in their gore. 
They cumber Marston's dismal moor ! 
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And what avails a useless brandy 
Held by a captive's shackled hand. 
That only would his life retain. 
To aid thy sire to bear his chain !"— 
Thus Redmond to himself apart. 
Nor lighter was his rival's heart ; 
For Wilfi-id, while his generous soul 
Disdain'd to profit by controul. 
By many a sign could mark too plain. 
Save with such aid, his hopes were vain. 
But now Matilda's accents stole 
On the dark visions of their soul. 
And bade their mournful musing fly, 
Like mist before the zephyr's sigh. 

XVIII. 
'' I need not to my friends recall 
How Mortham shunn'd my father's hall ; 
A man of silence and of woe. 
Yet ever anxious to bestow 
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On my poor self whate'er could prove 
A kinsman's confidence and love. 
My feeble aid could sometimes chase 
The clouds of sorrow for a space^ 
But, oftener, fix'd beyond my power, 
I mark'd his deep despondence lower. 
One dismal cause, by all unguess'd. 
His fearful confidence confessed ; 
And twice it was my hap to see 
Examples of that agony. 
Which for a season can o'erstrain 
And wreck the structure of the brain. 
He had the awful power to know 
The approaching mental overthrow. 
And while his mind had courage yet 
To struggle with the dreadful fit. 
The victim writhed against its throes. 
Like wretch beneath a murderer's blows.. 
This malady I well could mark. 
Sprung from some direful cause and dark ; 
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But Still he kept its source conceal'd^ 
Till anning for the civil field ; 
Then in my charge he bade me hold 
A treasure huge of gems and gold^ 
With this disjointed dismal scroll 
That tells the secret of his soul^ 
In such wild words as oft betray 
A mind by anguish forced astray. 

XIX. 

mobtham's histoby. 

^' Matilda ! thou hast seen me starts 
As if a dagger thrill'd my heart. 
When it has happ'dsome casual phrase 
Waked memory of my former days. 
Believe, that few can backward cast 
Their thought with pleasure on the past. 

But I ! ^my youth was rash and vain. 

And blood and rage my manhood stain, 
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* 

And my grey hairs must now descend 
To my cold grave without a Mend ! 
Even thou/ Matilda, wilt disown 
Thy kinsman, when his guilt' is knovm. 
And must I lift the bloody veil. 
That hides my dark'and fatal tale ! 
I must — I will-^Pale phantom, cease ! 
Leave me one little hour iii peace ! 
Thus haunted^ think'st thou I have skill 

» 

Thine own commission to fulfill ? 

Or, while thou poinfst, with gesture fierce. 

Thy blighted cheek, thy bloody hearse. 

How can I paint thee as thou wert. 

So fair in face, so warm in heart ! — • 

XX. 

'' Yes, she was feir !-^Matiida» thou 
Hast a soft sadliess on thy brow ; 
But her's was like the sunny glow, 
That laughs on earth and all below ! 

VOL. VII. H 
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We wedded sedreN-^there wiis need- 
Differing in ootttitry and in creed; 
And when to Mortham's tower she came^ 
We mentioned not her race and name. 
Until thy sire, who fought a£kr> 
Should turn him home fhnn foreign war^ 
On whose kind influence we relied 
To sooth her fiithor's ire and pride. 
Few months we liv#d retired, unknown. 
To all hut one dear friend alone> 
One darling friend-^I spare his shame, 
I will not write the villain's name ! 
My trespasses I might forget. 
And sue in vengeance for the debt 
Due by a brother worm to me. 
Ungrateful to God's demency. 
That spared me penitential time. 
Nor cut me off amid my crime.«^ 
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XXL 

'^ A kindly sinile to all she lent^ 

But on her husband's firiend 'twas bent 

So kind, that» from its, harmless glee^ 

The wretch misconstrued villainy. 

Repulsed in his presumptuous love, 

A vengeftil snare the traitor wove. 

Alone we sate«^4he flisk had flow'd, . 

My blood with heat unwonted glow'd. 

When through the alloyed walk we spied 

With hurried step my Ediih glide. 

Cowering beneath the verdant screen. 

As one unwilling to be seen. 

Words cannot paint the fiendish smile. 

That curl'd the trattor^s cheek the while ! 

Fiercely I questioned of die cause; 

He made a cold and artful pause. 

Then prayed it might not chafe my mood-* 

'^ There was a gallant in the wood !"— 
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We had been shooting at the deer ; 
My cross-bow (evil chance !) was near : 
That ready weapon of my wrath 
I caught, and, hasting up the path. 
In the yew-grove my wife I found, 
A stranger's arms her neck had bound \ 
I mark'd his heart— the bow I drew— 
I loosed the shaft — ^'twas more than true I 
I found my Edith's dying charms 
Lock'd in her murder'd brother's arms ! 
He came in secret to enquire 
Her state, and reconcile her sire. 

xxn. 

^^ All fled my rag^-^the villain first. 
Whose craft my jenlouey had nursed ; 
He sought in far and foreign £lime 
To 'scape the vengeahc<e of his crime. 
The manner of the slaughter done 
, Was known to few, -my guilt »to none ; 
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Some tale my faithful steward framed— 
I know not what — (^ shaft mis-aim'd i 
And even from those the act who knew^ 
He hid the hand from which it ilew. 
Untouch'd by human laws I stood. 
But God had heard the cry of blood ! 
There is a blank upon my mind^ 
A fearful vision ill-defined. 
Of raving till ray flesh was torn. 
Of dungeon-boltS' and fetters worn— - 
And when ISvaked to woe. more mild. 
And questioned of my infant child — 
(Have I not written, that she bare 
A boy, like summer morning fair?) 
With looks confused my menials tel). 
That armed men in Mortham dell ^ 
Beset the nurse's evening way. 
And bcHre her,, with her charge, away. 
My faithless friend, and, none but he. 
Could profit. by this villainy ; 
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Him, then, I soii^ty with purpose dread 
Of treble vei^;eaiice on his bead ! 
He 'scaped me-«but my besom's wound 
Some fiunt relief from wandering found. 
And over distant land and sea 
I bore my load of misery. 

XXIIL 
'''Twas then that fiite my footsteps led 
Among a dazing crew and dreadi. 
With whom full oft my hated life 
I ventured in sudi desperate strife. 
That even my fierce associates saw 
My frantic deeds with doubt and awe. 
Much then I leam'd, and mudi can show. 
Of human guilt and human wo^ 
Yet ne'er have, in my wanderings, known 
A wretch, whose sorrows matdi'd my own !•«* 
It chanced, that after batUe-fiay, 
Upon the bloody field we lay ; 
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The yellow moon her lustre shed 

Upon the wounded and the dead^ 

While^ sense in toil and wassail drown'd. 

My ruffian eomxades slept around. 

There came a voice— ks silver tone 

Was soft, Matilda^ as thine own— 

*^ Ah wretch !" it said, ^* what makest thou here^ 

While unavenged my bloody bier. 

While unprotected lives mine heir. 

Without a father^s name and care y*-^^ 

XXIV.. 

*' I heard— obey'd—4ind homeward drew ; 
The fiercest of our deiqp«rate crew 
I brought, at time of need to aid 
My purposed vengeance, long delay'd. 
But, humble be my thanks to heaven^ 
That better hopes and thoughts has given. 
And by our Lord's dear prayer has taught, 
Mercy by raiercy must be bought !— 
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Let me in misery rejoice— 

I've seen his flEU^er-rve heard his voice-— 

I claim'd of him my only child—* 

As he disown'd the.theft^ he smiled I 

That very calm and callous look. 

That fiendish sneer his yisi^e took. 

As when he said, in scornful mood, 

'^ There is a. gallant in the wood I"-— 

—I did not slay him as he stood-— 

All praise he to my Maker given i 

Long sufferance is one path ta heaven.^— 

XXV. 

Thus far the woeful tale was heard. 
When something in the thicket stirr'd. . 
Up Redpnond spr^ng ;, the vilUiin Guy, 
(For he it was that lurk'd, so nigh) 
Drew back— he durst not cross his steel 
A moment's space with brave O'Neale, 
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For all the treasured gold! that rests 

In Mortham's iron-handed chests. #_ 

Kedmond resumed his seat; — ^he said^ i 

Some roe was rustling in the shade. 

Bertram laugh'd grimly, when he saw 

His timorous comrade backward draw : 

^' A trusty mate art thou^ to fear 

A single arm, and aid so near ! 

Yet have I seen thee mark a deer. 

Give me thy carabine-r-ril show 

An art that thou wilt gladly know. 

How thou may'st safely qu^ll a foeJ' 

XXVI. 

On hands and knees fierce Bertram drew 
The spreading birch and hazles through. 
Till he had Redmond full in view. 
The gun he levell'd — mark like this 
Was Bertram never known to miss^ 

H 2 
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When fkir opposed to aim there sate 
Ma. object of his mortal hate. 
That day young Redmond's death had seen. 
But twice Madlda came between 
The carabine and Redmond^s breast. 
Just ere the spring his finger press'd. . 
A deadly oath the ruffian swore. 
But yet his fell design forbore : 
'' It ne'er," he mutter'd, '' shall be said. 
That thus I scathed thee, haughty maid !" 
Then mored to seek more open aim. 
When to his side Gruy Denzil came : 
'* Bertram, forbear !«^we are undone 
For ever, if thou fire the gun. 
By all the fiends, an armed force 
Descends the dell, of foot and horse ! 
We perish if they hear a shot- 
Madman ! we have a safer plot— - 
Nay, friend^ be ruled, and bear thee back ! 
Behold, down yonder hollow track. 
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The warlike leader of the band 
Comes^ with hla broad-awcnrd hi bis hand/'— 
Bertram look'd up ; he sawj he knew^ 
That Denzil's fears had oounsell'd true^ 
Then cursed his fortune and withdrew. 
Threaded the woodlands undescried, ^ 
And gain'd the cave on Greta-sdde. 

XXVII. 
They whom dark Bertram, in his wratb^ 
Doom'd to captivity or death. 
Their thoughts to one sad subject lent. 
Saw not, nor heard, the ambushment. 
Heedless und unconeem'd they sate. 
While on the very verge of fate ; 
Heedless apd unconcerned remain'd> 
When Heaven the murderer's arai restrained ; 
A4 ships drift darkling down the tide. 
Nor see the shelves o'er which they glide. 
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Uninterrupted thus they heard 

What &f ortham's dosing tale declared. 

H^ spoke of wealth as of a load 

By Fortune on a wretch bestow'd^ 

In bitter mockery of hate^ 

His cureless woes to aggravate ; 

But yet he pray'd Matilda's care 

Might save that treasure for his heir — 

His Edith's son — for still he raved 

As confident his life was saved ; 

In frequent vision, he averr'd. 

He saw his face, his voice he. heard. 

Then argued calm-^had murder beeny 

The bloodj the corpses, had been seen ; 

Some had pretended, too, to mark 

On Windermere a stranger bark. 

Whose crew, with jealous care, yet mild. 

Guarded a female and a child. . 

While these faint proofs he told and press'd, 

Hope seem'd to kindle in his breast ; 
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Though inconsistent^ vague^ and vain^ 
It warp'd his judgment and his brain 

XXVIII. 
These solemn words his story dose :— - 
'^' Heaven witness for me, that I chose 
My part in this sad civil fight. 
Moved by no cause but England's right. 
My country's groans have bid me draw 
My sword for gospel and for law ; — 
These righted, I fling arms aside. 
And seek my son through Europe wide. 
My wealth, on lyhich a kinsman nigh 
Already casts a grasping eye. 
With thee may unsuspected lie. 
When of my death Matilda hears. 
Let her retain her trust three years ; 
If none, from me, the treasure claim, 
Perish'd is Mortham's race and name ; 
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Then let it leave her generous hand^ 
And flow in bounty o'er the land^ 
Soften the wounded prisoner's lot» 
Rebuild the peasant's ruined cot; 
So spoils, acquilred by fight afar^ 
Shall mitigate domestic war."—. 

.7 

4 

XXIX. 

The generous youth, who well had known 
Of Mortham's mind the powerful tone, 
To that high mind, by sorrow swerved. 
Gave sympathy his woes deserved ; 
But Wilfrid chief, who saw reveal'd 
Why Mortham wished his l^fe conceal'd,-— 
In secret, doubtlese, to pursue 
The schemes his wilder'd fancy drew. 
Thoughtful he heard Matilda tell, 
That she would share her father's cell. 
His partner of captivity. 
Where'er his prison-house should be ; 
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Yet grieved to think that Rokeby-hall^ 
Dismantled, and forsook by all^ 
Open to rapine and to stealth. 
Had now no safe-guard for the wealth 
Entrusted by her kinsman kind. 
And for such noble use designed. 
" tVas Bamard-CasUe then her choice/' 
Wilfrid enquired with hasty voice, 
'^ Since there the victor's laws ordain. 
Her father must a space remain ?"— - 
A flutter'd hope his accents shook, 
A fluttered joy was in his look. 
Matilda hasten'd to reply, 
For anger flash'd in Redmond's eye ;— 
" Duty," she said with gentle grace, 
" Kind Wilfrid, has no choice of place; 
Else had I for my sire assign'd 
Prison less galling to his mind. 
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Than that his wild*wood haunts whidi sees^ 
And hears the munnur of the Tees^ 
Recalling thus^ with every glance. 
What captiTe's sorrow can enhance. 
But where those woes are highest, there 
Needs Rokeby inos^ his daught^s care."— 

XXX. 

He felt the kindly c^^ck-she gav^, 

And stood abash'd— then answer'd grave : — 

'^ I sought thy purpose, noble maid. 

Thy doubts to dear^t thy schemes %o aid. 

1 have beneath mine o¥rn pommand. 

So wills my sire, a gallant band. 

And well could send some horsemen wight 

To bear the treasure forth by night. 

And so bestow it as you deem 

In these ill days may safest seem/'— 
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'* Thanks^ gentle Wilfrid, thanks/' she siaid : 

'' O be it not one day delay'd ! 

And, more thy sister-friend to aid. 

Be thou thyself content to hold. 

In thine own keeping, Mortham's gold. 

Safest with thee." — While thus she spoke, 

Arm'd soldiers on their converse broke. 

The same of whose approach afraid. 

The ruflSans left their ambuscade. 

Their chief to Wilfrid bended low. 

Then look'd around as for a foe. 

" What mean'st thou, friend," young Wydiffe said, 

'^ Why thus in arms beset the glade ?" 

— " That would I gladly learn hoxayoa ; 

For up my squadrop as I drew. 

To exercise our martial game 

Upon the moor of Baminghame, 

A stranger told you "^ere way-laid. 

Surrounded, and to death betrayed. 
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He had a leader's voice, I ween, 
A falcon glance, a warrior^s mien. 
He bade me bring you instant aid ; 
I doubted not, and I obey'd." 

xxxr. 

Wilfrid chang'd colour, and, amazed, 
Tum'd short, and on the speaker gased. 
While Redmond every thicket round 
Track'd earnest as a questing hound. 
And Denzil's carabine he found ; 
Sure evidence, by which they knew 



The warning was as kind as true. 
Wisest it seem'd, with cautious speed 
To leave the delL It was agreed. 
That Redmond, with Matilda fair. 
And fitting guard, should home repair ; 
At nightfall Wilfrid should attend. 
With a strong band^^ his sister-friend. 
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To bear with her from Rokeby's bowers 
To Barnard-Castle's lofty towers^ 
Secret and safe^ the banded chests^ 
In which the wealth of Mortham rests. 
This hasty purpose fix'd^ they part, 
Each with a grieved and aAxious heart. 



END OF CANTO FOURTH. 



.' M . 
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Note I. 
On Bamatd't iowr* and TeetU ttreanif j*c.^P. 9. 
Barnard Castle, saith old Ldand, ** standeth stately upon 
Tees.*' It Is founded upon a Terjr high hank, and its ruins im- 
pend over the river, ineluding within the area a circuit of sis 
acres and upwards* This once magnificent fortress derives its 
name ftoat its founder BavnaM Baliol, die ancestor of die short 
and unfortunate dynasty of that name, which succeeded to the 
SeoltiA throne under the patronage of Edward I. and Edward 
III* Bafiol^s tower^ afterwards mentioned in the poem, is a 
rauad tower of great niie, dttiated at the western extremity of 
the building. It bears marks of great antiquity, aiid was re- 
markable for the curious construction of its vaulted roof, whidi 
has been lately greatly injured by the operatkins of some per- 
sons to Whom the tower has been leased for the puxpose of 
making patent shot I The pmspect from the top of BalioPs 
tower commands a rich and magnificent view of the wooded 
valley of the Tees. 
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Barnard Castle often changed masters during the middle 
ages. Upon the forfeiture of th6 unfortunate John Baliol, the 
first king of Scotland of that family, Edward I. seized this for* 
tress among the other English estates of his refractory vassal 
It was afterwards vested in ^e Beauchamps of Warwick, and 
in the Stafibrds of Buckingham, and was also sometimes in the 
possession of the Bishops of Durham, and sometimes in that of 
the crown. Richard III. is said to have enlai^ed and strength- 
ened its fortifications, and to have made it for some time his 
principal residence, for the purpose of bridling and suppressing 
the Lancastrian faction in the northern counties. From the 
Stalfi)rds, Barnard Castle passed, probably by marriage, into 
the possession of the powerful Nevilles, Eails of Westmoreland, 
and belonged to the last representatite df that family when he 
engaged with the Earl of Northumberland in theill-eoncerted 
insurrection of the twelfth of Queen Elizabeth. ' Upon this oe- 
easion, however. Sir Geotge. Bowes of Sheatlam, who held great 
possessions in the neighbourhood, anticipate the two insuigent 
earls, by seizing upon and garrisoning Barnard* Castle, which 
be held out for ten days against all their forces, and then sur- 
rendered it upon honourable terms. See Sadler's State Papers, 
vol. II. p. 330. In a ballad, contained in Percy^s Reliquesof 
Ancient Poetry, vol. I. the siege is thus cooomemoiated :— 



Then Sir George Bowes he striiight way rose. 
After them some spoyle to make ; 

These noble erles turned backagaine, 
Ajid aye they vowed that knight to take. 

8 
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That baion he to his castle fled. 

To Barnard Castle then fled he ; 
The uttermost walles were eathe to won. 

The ezles have wonne them presentlie. 

The uttermost walles were lime and hricke ; 

But though they won them soon anone, 
Long ere they wan the innermost walles. 

For they were cut in rock and stone. 

By the suppresdon of this rebellion, and the consequent for- 
feiture of the Earl of Westmoreland, Barnard Castle reverted 
to the crown, and was sold or leased out to Car, Earl of Somer- 
set, the guilty and unhiq>py favourite of James I. It was after- 
wards granted to Sir Henry Vane the Elder, and was therefore, 
in all probability, occupied for the Parliament, whose interest 
during the dvil war was so keenly espoused by the Vanes. It 
is now, with the other estates of that family, the property of 
the Right Honourable Earl of Darlington. 

Note II. 
n o human Mr, 



Umharpen^d by revenge and fear j 
Could e*er dUtingui^ horse*t clank, ^c— P. 13. 
I have had obcasioH to remark, in real life, the effect of keen 
and fervent anxiety in giving acuteness to the organs of sense. 
My gifted friend, Miss Joanna Baillie, whose dramatic works 
display such intimate acqmuntance with the operations of hu- 
man passion, has not omitted this remarkable circumstance : 
VOL. VII. I 
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•< Dc Montfort. {Ojrhii guard) "Hs Rezenvdt ; I heard his 
well-known foot ! 
From the first stair-case mounting step by step. 

Freh. How quick an ear thou hast for distant sotmd ! 
I heard him not. • 

[De Mont/art looks embarraued^ and it tUentJ* 



»» 



Note III. 
The morion*t phtmet his visage hide^ 
And the hiif'Coat in ample fold 
Mantles hisfornCs gigantic fnould.^P> 14. 
The use of complete suits of amour was fallen into disuse 
during the civil war, though they were still worn by leaders of 
rank and importance.^^^ In the reign of King James I.** says 
our military antiquary, **• no great alterations were made in the 
article of defensive armour, except that the buff-coat, or jer* 
kin, which was originally worn under the cuirass, now became 
frequently a substitute for it, it having been found that a good 
buff leather would of itself redst the stroke of a sword ; this, 
however, only occasionally took ^lace among the light-anned 
cavalry and infantry, complete suits of armour bong still used 
among the heavy horse. Buff-coats continued to be worn by 
the city trained-bands till within the memory of persons now 
living, sb that defensive armour may in some measure be said 
to have terminated in the same materials with which it b^an, 
that is, the skins of animals or leather.**— .Ge08E*8 Military 
Antiquities^ Lond. 1801, 4to. vol ILp. 323. 

Of the buff-coats, which were worn over the corslet, sevetal 
are yet preserved, and Captain Grose bos given an engraving of 
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one wliich was used in the time of Charles I. by Sir Francis 
Rhodes^ Bart, of Balbrcugh-HaU> Derbyshire. They were usu- 
ally lined with silk or linen, secured before by buttons, or by a 
lace* and often ricUy decorated with gold or silver embroidery. 
From the following cunous account of a di^te respecting a 
buff-ooat between an old round-head captain and a justice of 
peace, by whom his arms wore seized after the Restoration, we 
leam that the value and importance of this defensive garment 
were considerable. ** A party of horse came to my house, com* 
manded by Mr Peebles ; and he told me he was come for my 
arms, and that I must deliver them* I asked him for his order. 
He told me he had a better order than Oliver used to give ; 
and, dapping his hand upon his sword hilt, he said that was 
bis order. I told him, if he had none but that, it was not suf* 
fident to take my arms ; and then he pulled out his warrant, 
and I read it. It was signed by Wentworth Armitage, a gene- 
ral warrant to search all persons they suspected, and so left the 
power to the soldiers at thdr pleasure. They came to us at 
PoalleyHall, about sun-setting ; and I caused a candle to be 
ligbtd, and conveyed Peebles into the room where my arms 
were ; my arms were near the kitchen fire ; and there tliey 
took away fowling-pieces, |»stols, muskets, carbines, and such 
like, better than 20L Then Mr Peebles asked me for my buff- 
coat ; and I tol d him they had no order to take away my appa- 
rel. He told me I was not to dispute theur orders ; but if I 
would not deliver it, he would carry me away prisoner, and had 
me out of doors. Yet he let me alone unto the next morning. 
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that 1 must wait ttpon Sir John, at Halifax ; and coming befixre 
him, he threatened me, and said» if I did not send the coat, for 
it was too good for me to keep. I told him it was not in hit 
power to demand my apparel ; and he, growing into a fit, call- 
ed me rebel and traitor, and said if 1 did not send the ooat with 
all ^ed, he would send me where I did not Vks welL I told 
him I was no rebel, and he did not well to call me so befim 
these soldiers and gentlemen, to make me the mark for evcrj 
one to shoot at. I departed the room, yet, notwithstanding all 
the threatenings, did not send the coat. But the next day he sent 
John Lyster, the son of Mr Thomas Lyster, of Shipden-HaU« 
for this coat, with a letter verbatim thus ; ' Mr Hodgson, I ad- 
mire you will play the child so with me as you have done, in 
writing such an inconsiderate letter. Let me have the buff-^soat 
sent forthwith, otherwise you shaU so hear from me as will not 
very well please you.'* I was not at home when this messenger 
came ; but I had ordered my wife not to deUver it, but if they 
would take it, let them look to it ; and he took, it away ; and 
one of Sir John's brethren wore it many years after. They 
sent Captain Batt to compound with my wife about it ; but I 
sent word I would have my own again ; but he advised me to 
take a price for it, and make no more ado. I said it was hard 
to take my arms and apparel 'too ;. I had laid out a great deal 
of money for them ; I hoped they did not mean to destroy me, 
by taking my goods illegally from me. He said he would make 
up the matter, if I pleased, betwixt us ; and, it 'seems, had 
brought Sir John to a price for my coat. I would not have tn* 
ken 10/. for it ; he would have gbren about 42. ; but wanting 
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Illy nceipt for the money, be kept both-sides, and I had never 
aat!siaetion."i— JlfefRoir# df Captain Hodgton, Mdin, 1806, p. 
178. 

Note IV. 
Ok fUt darkfice a teorching clime. 
And toUf ?tad done the work ofHme, j^c.—- P. 17. 
In this character I have attempted to sketch one of thoee 
West Indian adventurers, who, daring the course of the se- 
venteenth century, were popularly known by the name of 
Buccaneers. The successes of the English in the predatory 
xneursions upon Spanish America, during the reign of Eliza- 
beth, had never been forgotten ; and from that period down- 
ward, the exploits of Drake and Raleigh were imitated, upon 
a smaller scale indeed, but with equally desperate vdour, by 
small bands of pirates, gathered ^ftom all nations, but chiefly 
Frendi and English. The engrossing policy of the Spaniards 
tended greatly to increase the number of these free-booters, 
from whom their commerce and colonies sufiered, in the issue, 
dreadful calamity. The Windward Islands, which the Sp»- 
niards did not deem worthy their own occupation, had been 
gradually settled by adventurers of the French and English 
natiims. But Frederick of Toledo, who was dispatched in 1630, 
with a powerful fleet against the Dutch, had orders from the 
oonrt of Madrid to destroy these colonies, whose vicinity at 
^once ofiended the pride, and excited the jealous suspicion^ of 
thdr Spanish neighbours. This order the Spanish Admiral 
executed with sufficient rigour ; but the only consequence was, 
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that the {banters, being rendered desperate by persecation, be- 
gaot under the weU-known name of Buccaneers, to commence 
a retaliation so horridly savage that the perusal makes the 
reader shudder. When they carried on their depredations 
at sea, they boarded, without respect to disparity of number, 
every Spanish vessel likat came in their way ;> and, demeaning 
themselves both in the battle and after the conquest more like 
daemons than human beings, they succeeded in impressing their 
enemies with a sort ai superstitious terror, which rendered them 
incapable of offering eflSbctual resistance. From piracy at sea 
they advanced to making piedatory descents on the Spanish 
territories, in which they displayed the samje furious and ine- 
sistible valour, the same thirst of spoil, and the same brutal in- 
humanity to their captives. The large treasures which they 
acquired in their adventures, they dissipated by the most un- 
bounded licentiousness in gaming, women, wine, and debauch- 
ery of every species. When their spoils were thua wasted, 
they entered into some, new- assodatioot, and undertone new 
adventures. For further particulars concerning these extnu>& 
dinary banditti, the reader may consult Raynal, of the com 
mon and popular book called &e History of the Buccaneers. 

NoleV. 

■I On Maraton he<Uh 



Met J front to fronts the ranks qfdeatfu-^F. 2L 
The well-known and desperate battle of Long*Marston 
Moor, which terminated so unfortunately for the cause of 
Charles, commenced under very different auspices. Prince 
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Rupert had marched with an army of 20,000 men for the re- 
lief of York, then besieged by Sir Thomas Fairfax, at the head 
of the parliamentary army, and the Earl of Leven, with the 
Scottish auxiliary forces. "^In this he so completely suoeeeded, 
that he compelled the besiegers to retreat to Marston Moor, 
a large open plain, about eight miles distant from the dty. 
Thither diey were followed by the prince, who had now uni* 
ted to his army the garrison of York, probably not less than 
ten thousand men strong, under the gallant Marquis (then Eorl) 
of Newcastle. Whitdocke has recorded, with much impar- 
tiality, the following particnlars of this eventful day :— *^ The 
right wing of the~ parfiament was oonmianded by Sir Thomas 
Furfax, and consisted of all his horse, and three regiments of 
the Soots horse ; the left wing was conunanded by the Earl of 
Manchester and Colond CromwelL One body of their foot 
was commanded by Lord Fairfax* and oonasted of his feet, 
and two brigades of the Scots foot for a reserve ; and the 
main body of the rest of the foot waa commanded by General 
Leven» . ., 

^ The tight. wing of the prince's army was commanded by 
the Earl of Newcastle, the left wing by the prince himself, and 
the main body by General Goring, Sir Charles Lucas, and Ma-^ 
jor-General Porter : thus were both sides drawn up into ba- 
talia* 

*^ July 3d, 1644. In this posture both armies faced each 
other, and about seven o^clock in the morning the fight began 
between them. The prince, with his left wing, fell on the Par- 
liament's right wing» routed them, and pursued them a great 
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way ; the like did General Gozingt Lucas, and Porter upon the 
parliament's main body* The three generals, giving all far 
lost, hasted out of the field, and many of their soldiers fled, and 
threw down their arms ; the kiog*8 foroes, too eagerly fixUow- 
ing theip, the victory, now almost atchieved by them, was 
again snatched out of their hands. For Colonel CromweO, wi^ 
the brave regiment of his countrymen, and Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax, having rallied some of his horse, fell upon the prince's light 
wing, where Uie Earl of Newcastle was, and routed them ; 
and the rest of Aeir companions rallying, they fell altogether 
upon the divided bodies of Rupert and Goring, and totally dis- 
persed them, and obtained a complete victory after three houii 
fight 

•^ Prom this battle and the pursuit some reckon were buried 
7000 Englishmen ; all agree that above 3000 of the prince's 
men were slain in the battle, besides those in the chace, and 
3000 prisoners taken, many of their chief officers, 25 pieces of 
ordnance, 47 colours, 10,000 arms, two waggons of carabina 
and pistols, 130 barrels of powder, and all their bag and bag- 
gage."— Whjtelocke's Memoirt, Land, 1683, /oil /?. )Mk 

Lord Clarendon informs us that the king, previous to reed- 
ving the true account of the battle, had been informed, by an 
express from Oxford, **■ that Prince Rupert had not only relie- 
ved York, but totally defeated the Scots, with many particu- 
lars to confirm it, all whidi was so much believed there, that 
they had made public fires df joy for the victory." 
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NoteVL 

MonekUm and MUton told the newtj 
Htm troopi of Roundheads choked Ute Oute^ 
And many a loimy Scot^ aghast^ 
Spurring Mt poifirey northward^ pfui^ 
Cur ting the day when steal or meed 
First lured their I^edey o'er the Tweed,^^F. Sa 
Monckton and Mitton are villages near the river Ouse, and 
not very distant from the field of battle. The particulars of 
the action were 'violently disputed at the time ; but the foUow- 
ittg extract, from the manuscript history of the Baronial House 
of Somerville, is decisive as to the flight of the Scottish gene* 
xai, the Earl of Leven. The particulars are given by the au- 
thor of the history on the authority of his father, then the re- 
presentative of the family. This curious manuscript has 
been published by consent of my noble friend* the present 
Lord Somerville. 

** The order of thia great battell, wherin both armies was 
mer of ane equall number, consisting^ to the best calculatione, 
neer to three score thousand men upon both sydes, I shall not 
take upon me to desayve ;. albeit, from the draughts then ta- 
ken upon the place, and information I reoeaved from this gen- 
tleman, who being then a volunteer, as having no command, 
had opportunitie<4ttid libcrtic to ryde ftom the i»e wing of the 
•imie to the other,, to view all tfaer several! aqnadrons of horse 
and battallions of foot how formed, and in what manner drawn 
np, with every other eircttmstanoe zdating to the fight, and 

i2 
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tbat both as to tho king*8 annies and that of the parliament's, 
amongst whom, untiU the «ngadgment, he went from statione 
to statione to observe Aer oider asd f«rme t but that the de- 
scriptione of this battell, with tiie vaiiovs suceess on both sides 
at the beginning, with the losse of the royal armie, and the sad 
effects that followed that misfortune as to his majesties inte- 
rest, hes been so often done already by English authors, little 
to our commendatione, how justly I shall not dispute, seeing the 
truth is, as our prindpall general! fled that txight neer fourtie 
mylles from the place of the fight, that part of the azmie where 
he commanded being totaUie routed ; but it is as true, that 
much oi^the yicterie is attributed to the good conduct of David 
Lesselie, lievetennent-generall of our horse. Cr-omwell himself, 
that minione of fortune, but the rod of 6od*s wrath, to punish 
eftirward three rebellious nations, disdained not to take orders 
from him, albeit then in the same qualitie of command for the 
parliament, as being lievetennent-generall to the Earl of Man- 
chester's horse, whom, with the assistance of the Scots horsey 
haveing routed the prince's right wkig, as he had done that of 
the parliament's. These twa commanders of the horse upoir 
that wing, wisely restsained the great bodies of ther horse from 
persuing these brocken troups, but, wheelUng to the lef^hand, 
Mii in upon the ^aked flanks of ^e prince's main battallion of 
foot, carying them doune with great violence ; nether mett they 
with any great reststance untill they came to the Marques of 
Newcastle his ba^taUione of White Coats, who, first pepperii^ 
them soundly with ther shott, when they came to charge, 
stoutly boor them up with tbes picks that they could not en- 
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ter to break them. Here the parliament's hdise of that wisg 
receaved ther greatest losse, and a st^ for sometyme putt to 
tfaer hoped-for victoric ; and that only by the stottt resistance 
of this gallant battallione, which oonsbted neer of four thou- 
sand foot, untill at length a Scots regiment of dragouns, com- 
manded by CoUoneH Frizeall^ with other two, was brought to 
open them upon some hand, which at length they did, when all 
the ammunitione waa spent. Haring refused quarters, every 
man fell in the same order and ranke whetin he had fougbten. 
*^ Be this execution was done, the prince returned from the 
peisuite of the right wing of the parliament's horse, which he 
had beatten and followed too> farre, to the losse of the bauell, 
which certanely, in all men's opiniona, he might have caryed if 
he had not been too violent upon the persuite ; which gave his 
enemies upon the left-hand opportonitie to disperse and cut 
doune his infantrie, who, haveing cleared the field of all the 
standing bodies of foot, wer now, with many of 

ther oune, standing ready to reoeave the charge of his allmost 
speat horses if he should attempt it, which the prince observe- 
mg, and seeing all lost, he retreated to Yorke with two thou-, 
sand horse. Notwithstanding of this, ther was that night such 
a constematione in the parliament armies, that it*s believed by 
most of those that wer there present, that if the prince, have- 
ing so great a body of horse inteire, had made ane on fall that 
night, or the ensueing morning be tyme^ he had carryed the vie- 
toiie out of ther hands ; for it's certane, bythe morning's light, 
lie had rallyed a body of ten thousand men, wherof thep was 
neer three thousand gallant horse.. Thesei with' the assistance 
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of the tonne and garrisoune of Yorke, might have done naucfa to 
have recovered the victory, for the losse of this battell in cfieet 
lost the king and his interest in the three kingdomes, his ma- 
jestie never being able eftir this to make head in the north, but 
lost his garrisons every day. 

" As for Generall Lesselie, in the beginning of this fligbt 
haveing that part of the army quite brocken, where he had 
placed himself, by the valour of the prince, he imagined, and 
was confermed by the opdnione of others then upon the place 
with him, that the battell was irrecoverably lost, seeing they 
wer fleeing upon all hands ;*theirfQre they humblie intreated 
his exceUenoe to reteir and wait his better fortune, which* 
without iarder advyseing, he did ; and never drew bridle unlill 
he came the lenth of Leads, having ridden all that night with 
a doak of drop de berrie about him, bdonging to this gentleman 
of whom I vrri^, then in his retinue, with many othep ofiifien 
of good qualitie. It was neer twelve the next day before they 
had the certanety who was noaster of the field, when at length 
their arryves ane express, sent by David Lesselie, to acqitaint 
the general they had obtained a most glorious victory, and that 
the prince, with his brocken troups, was fled from Yorker This 
intelligence was somewhat amazdng to these gentlemen that 
had been eye witnesses to the disorder of the aimie befofe thcr 
retearing, and had then accompanyed the general in his fli^t, 
who, being much weaxyed that evening of the battell widi or- 
dering his armie, and now quite spent with his long joumey 
in the night, had casten himselfe doune upon a bed to rest, ' 
when this gentleman oomeing quyetly into his diamber, be 
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awoke, a&d hastily cryes out, ■ Lieretennent^coIloDdl, what 
newes ?*— •* All is safe, may it please your ezcelleiice, ihe par* 
liament^B armie hes obtained a great Tiptovy ; ' and then ddyyert 
the letter. The general! upon the hearing of this, knocked upon 
his breast and sayes, * I would to God I had dyed upon the 
place,* and then opens the letter, which, in a few lines, gave 
ane account of the victory, and in the close pressed his speedy 
retume to the armie, which he did the next day, being a^com- 
panyed some mylles back by this gentleman, who then takes his 
leave of him, and receaved at parting many exptessions of 
kyndenesse, with promises that he would never be unmyndiul 
of bis care and respect towards him ; and in the end he intreats 
him to present his service to all his friends and acquaintances 
in Scotland. Thereftir the generall sets forward in his journey 
for the armie» as this gentleman did for , in 

Older to his transportatione for Scotland, where he arryved sex 
dayes eSdt the fight of Mestoune Muir, and gave the first true 
account and descriptione of that great battell, wherein the oo? e- 
nanters then gbryed soe much» that they impiously boasted 
the Lord had now signally appeared for his cause and people, 
it being ordinary for them» dureing the wholl time of this warre, 
to attribute the greatness of their success to the goodnes ^d 
justice of their cause, until Divine Justice trysted them with 
some cross dispensatione, and then you mi§^t have heard this 
language from them, * That it pleases the Lord to give his 
ottoe the heavyest end of the tree to bear, that the saints and 
the people of God must still be sufferers while they are here 
away, that the malignant party was God^s rod to punish them 
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for tfaer unthankftiliiesse, whidi in the end ht'will cast into the 
fire ;' with a thousand other expressions and scripture citations, 
prophanely and blasphoniously uttered by them, to j^alliate 
their viUainie and rebeUion*"-«Jlfemorttf qf ^ Somerviiki,^ 
Edinr. 1815. 

Note VII. 
With hi$ larll^d horse, fresh tidings say 
Stout Cromwell had redeenCd the day,»^P. 33; 

Cromwell', with his regiment of cuirassiers, had a prxndpsl 
share in turning the fate of the day at Marston Moor, which 
was equally matter of triumph to the independants, and of grief 
and heart-burning to the presbjrterians and to the Scottish. 
Principal Baillie expresses his dissatisfaction as follows t^ 

" The independants sent up one quickly to assure that all 
the glory of that night was theirs ; and they and their Major- 
general Cromwell had done it all there alone : but Captain 
Stuart afterward shewed the vanity and falsehood of their 
disgraceful relation.- God gave us that victoiy wonderfully. 
There were three generals on each side, Lesley, Fairfax, and 
Manchester ; Rtipert, Newcastle, and King. Within half an 
hour and less, aU six took them- to their beds ; this to you 
alone. The disadvantage of the ground, and violence of die 
flower of Prince Rupert*s horsey carried all our right-wing 
down ; only Bglinton kept ground, to his great loss ; his lie^ 
tenant-crowner, a brave man, I fear shall die, and his son Bo- 
bdrt be mutilated of an arm^ Lindsay had the-greatest hazard 
of any ; but the beginning of the vi'etory was from David Lesly, 
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who before was mudi suspected of evil designs : he, with the 
Sopis and Cromwell's horse,' haying the advantage of the ground, 
did dissipate all before them/'i»BAiLLiB*s Letters and Jout^ 
wdt, Edin. 1785, 8vo. //. 36. 

Note VIII. 

Do not my native dates prolong 

Cf Percy Rede the tragic songt 

Trained forward to his bloody faUf 

By GirsonfOd^ that treacherous Hall^^^V, 34. 
Id ft poem, entitled ^* The Lay of the Reedwater Minstid,'* 
Newcastle, 1809, this tale, with many others, peculiar to the 
valley of the Reed, is commemorated :— ** The particulars of 
the traditional story of Parcy Reed of Troughend, and the 
Halls of Girsonfield, the author had from a descendant of the 
family of Reed. From this account it appears that Pereival 
Reed, Esquire, a keeper oS Reedsdale, was betrayed by the 
Halls (hence denominated the false-hearted Ha*s) to a band of 
moss-troopers of the name Crosier, who slew him at Batisg- 
hope, near the source of die Reed. 

'* The Halls were, after the murder of Parey Reed, held in 
such universal abhorrence and contempt by the mhalntants of 
Reedsdale for theb cowardly aad treacherous behaviour, that 
they were obliged to leave the country.*' In another passage 
we are informed that the ghost of the injured Borderer is sup- 
posed to haunt the banks of a brook called the Pringle. These 
Reeds of Troughend were a very aacientiamily, as may be con- 
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jeetured horn their deriving theb surname from the river on 
which thej had their mansion. An epitaph on one of their 
tomhs affirms* that the family hdld their lands of Troughend, 
which are situated on the Reed, nearly opposite to Otterbttn, 
for the incredible space of nine hmidred years. 

Note IX. 
And nMr the spot that gave me namet 
The moated mound ofRitingham^ 
Where Reed upon her margtii teet 
Sweet WoodburtCt cottoget and treett 
Some ancient scniptor't art hag shewn 
An outlaw^t image on the ttone—-^. S4b 
Risingham, upon the river Reed, near the beautiful hamlet 
of Woodbum, is an ancient Roman station, formerly caUed 
Hahitancum. Camden says, that in his dme the popular ac- 
count bore that it had been the abode of a deity or giant, called 
Magoa ; and appeals, in support of this tradition, as well as to 
the etymology of Risingham, or Reisenham, which signifies, in 
German, the habitation of the giants, to two Roman altars ta- 
ken out of the river, inscribed^ Deo Mogonti CADEKomux. 
About half a mile distant from Risingham, upon an eminence 
covered with scattered birdi-trees and fragments of rock, there 
is cut upon a large rock, in alto relievo^ a remarkable figure, 
called Robin of Risingham, or Robin of Reedsdale. It presents 
a hunter, with his bow raised in one hand, and in the other 
what seems to be a hare. There is a quiver at the back of the 
figure, and he is dressed in a long coat, or kirtle, coming down 
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to the knees, and meetiog dose, with a girdle bound round bim* 
Dr Honley, who mw all monuments of antiquity with Roman 
eyes, indines to think this figure a Roman archer : and certain- 
ly the bow is rather of the andent size than of that which was 
so formidable in the hand of the English archers of the middle 
ages. But the rudeness of the whole figure prevents our found- 
ing strongly upon mere inaccuracy of proportion. The popular 
tradition is, that it represents a giant, whose brother resided at 
Woodbum, and he himsdf at Risingham. It adds, that they 
subsisted by hunting, and that one of them, finding the game 
become too scarce to support them, poisoned his companion, in 
whose memory the monument was engraven. What strange 
and tragic circumstance may be concealed under this legend, 
or whether it is utterly apocrjrphal, it is now impossible to dis* 
cover* 

1 be name of Robin of Redesdale was given to one of the 
Umfravilles, Iiords of Prudhow, and afterwards to one Hilliard, 
a friend and follower of the king-making Earl of Warwick. 
This person commanded an army of Northamptonshire and 
northern men, who seized on and beheaded the Earl of Rivers, 
father to Edward the Fourth's queen, and his son. Sir John 
Woodville.— See Hollikshed, ad annumy 1469. 

Note X. 
Do ihou revere 



The tUUutet of the buccaneer •^^'P, 36. 
The ** statutes of the buccaneers** were in reality more equi- 
taUe than could have been expected from the state of sodety 
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under which they had been formed. They chiefly related, « 
may readily be conjectured, to the distribution and the inherit- 
ance of their plunder. 

When the espeditioii was completed, the fund of prize-monsy 
acquired was thrown together, each party taking his oath that 
he had retained or concealed' no part of the common stock. If 
any one transgressed in this important particular, the punish- 
ment was his being set ashore on some desert key or island,' to 
shift for himself as be could. The owners of the ▼essd had then 
their share assigned for the ezpences of the outfit. These were 
generally old pirates, settled at Tobago, Jamaica, St Domingo, 
or some other French and English settlement. The 8urgeoD*s 
and carpenter's salaries, with the price of provisions and am- 
munition, were also defrayed. Then fioUowed the oompensation 
due to the maimed and wounded, rated according to the damage 
they had sustained ; as riz hundred (neoes of ^ght, or six slaves, 
for the loss of an arm or leg, and so in proportion. 

* *• After this act of justice and humanity, the remainder of the 
booty was divided into as many shares as there were buccaneers. 
The commander could only lay claim to a single share, as the 
rest ; but they complimented him with two or three, in propor- 
tion as he had acquitted himself to their satisfaction. When the 
vessel was not the property of the whole company, the person 
who had fitted it out and fiumished it with necessary arms and 
ammunition, was entitled to a third of all the prises. Favour 
had never any influence in the division of the booty ; for every 
share was determined by lot. Instances of such rigid justice as 
this are not easUy met with, and they extended even to the dead. 
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Their share was given to the man who was known to be tbdr 
companion when alive, and therefore thdr heir. If the person 
who had been killed had no intimate, his p-;rt was sent to his 
relations, when they were known. If there were no friends 
nor relations, it was distributed ia cbarity to the poor and to 
churches, which were to pray for the person in whose name 
these benefactions were given, the fhiits of inhuman, but neces- 
sary piratical plunder8.*'»RATKAL's HUtory of European 
Settlements in the Eaut and West Jfndies, hy nfustamotid% Lond* 
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Note I. 
The course of Tees, — P. 56. 



The view from Baroard Castle commands the rich and mag- 
nificent valley of Tees. Immediately adjacent to the river, the 
banks are very thickly wooded ; at a little distance they are 
more open and cultivated ; but b^g interspersed with hedge- 
rows, and with isolated trees of great size and age, they still re- 
tain the richness of woodland scenery. The river itsdf flows 
in a deep trench of solid rock, chiefly limestone and marbk. 
The finest view of its romantic oourse is from a handsome mo- 
dem bridge bmlt over the Tees, by the late Mr Morritt of 
Rokeby. In Leland*s time the marble quarries seem to have 
been oi some value. ^' Hard under the diff by Egleston, is 
found oq eche ride of Tese very fair marble, wont to be taken 
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ttp booth by marbden of Barnaxdes Castelle and of Egieston, 
and partly to have been wrought by them, and partly sold on- 
wrought to others.'*— /^in^rary, Orfordf 1768, 8001. p. 88. 

'Note 11. 
EgUtton't grey fi(tiM.«-P. 59. 



The ruins of this abbey, or priory, for Tanner calls it the 
former, and Leland the latter, are beautifully sittkated upon the 
angle, formed by a Uttle dell called Thorsgill, at its junotioa 
with the Tees. A good part of the religious house is still in 
some degree habitable, but the church is in ruins. Eglistone 
was dedicated to St Mary and St John the Baptist, and is sup- 
posed to have been founded by Ralph de Multon about the end 
of Henry the Second's reign. There were formerly the tombs 
of families of Rokebys, Bowes, and Fitzhughs. 

Note IIL 
t he mound 



Ratted by that legion long renotnCd^ 
Whose votive thrine auerte their claim^ 
CfpUnu^faWtful^ conpteringfrne^^^F^ 60. 
Close behind the George Inn Mi Greta-Bridge, there is a 
weU-preserved Roman enoamprntat, surrounded with a triple 
ditch, lying between the river Greta and a brook called the 
Tutta. The four entrances are easily to be discerned. Very 
many Roman altars and monuments have been found in the vi- 
cinity, most of which are preserved at Rokeby by my friend 
Mr Morritt. Among others is a small votive altar, with the 
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ioscriptioa leg. vi. vie. p. f. f. which has been rendered Le- 
guh Sexto. Victrix. Pia. FortU. FidelU. 

Note IV. 
Rokehy^t turrett A^A.~>P. 61. 

This ancient manor long gave name to a family by whom it 
is said to have been possessed from the Conquest downward, 
and who ate at difierent times distingiushed in history. It was 
the Baron of Rokeby who finally def<pated the insurrecdon of 
Uie Earl of Northumbeiiand, tempore Hen. /F., of which H«I* 
Unshed gives the following account e— 

**• The king advertised hereof, caused a great armie to be as- 
sembled, and came forward with the same towards his ene- 
mies ; but yer the king came to Nottingham, Sir Thomas or 
(as other copies haue) Sir Raft Rt^esbie, shiriffof Yorkeshire, 
assembled the forces of the countrie to resist the earle and 
his power ; oomming to Grimbauthbrigs, beside Knaresborough, 
there to stop them the pass-^ge ; but tBey returning aside, got 
to Weatherbie, and so to Tadcaster, and finally came forward 
unto Bramham Moor, near to Haiadwood, where they chose 
their ground meet to fight upon. The shiriflfe was as readie to 
giue battell as fhe erle to receiue it ; and so with a standard of 
S. George spread, set fiercelie vpon the earle, who, vnder a stand- 
aid of his owne armes, encountered his aduersaries with great 
manhood. There was a sore incounter and cruell conflict be* 
twixi the parties, but in the end the victorie fell to the shirifie. 
The Lord Bardolfe was taken, but sore wounded, so that he 
shortlie after died of the hurts. As for the Earle of Northum- 
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berland, he was slaiii outright ; so that now the prophecy was 
fuUfiled, which gaue an inkling of this his heauy hap Um^ 
hiefore, namelie, 

Stirps Peisidna periet confusa ruina. 

For this earle was the stoeke and maine root oi all that weie 
left alioe, called by the name of Persie; and of manie nooR 
by diners slaughters dispatched. For whose misfortune the 
people were not a Uttle sorrie, making report of the gentleman's 
Taliantnesse, renowne, and honour, and applieing vnto him oo- 
teine lamentable verses out of Lucaine, saieng, 

Sed nos nee sanguis, nee tantum vulnera nostii 
Affecere senis ; quantum gestata per urbem 
Ora duds, qua transfixo deformia pilo 
Vidimus. 

For his head, full of siluer horie haires, being put upon a stake, 
was openlie carried through London, and set vpoo the bridge 
of the same dtie : in like manner was the Lord Bardolfes.**— 
Hoi.iNSHXD*s Chrottidetj Land. 180B, 4to. ///. 46. 

The Rokeby, or Bokesby, fiunily continued to be distin- 
guished until the great dvil war, when, having embraoed the 
cause of Charles I, they 8u£bred severely by fines and ooofis* 
cations. The estate then passed from its andcnt possesson to 
the family of the Robinsons, from whom it was purchased by 
the father of my valued friend, the present proprietor. 

18 
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Note V. 
A stern and lone^ yet kvely road^ 
As <V ihefoot of Minstrel trode /—P. 62. 

What foUows is an attempt to describe the romantic glen« 
or zather lavine, through which the Greta finds a passage be- 
tween Rokeby and Mortham, the former situated upon the 
left bank of Greta, the latter on the right bank, about half a 
mile nearer to its junction with the Tees. The river runs with 
very gnat rapidity over a bed of solid rock, broken by many 
shelving descents, down which the stream dashes with great 
noise and impetuosity, vindicating its etjrmology, which has 
been derived from the Gothic, G&idak, to damour. The 
banks partake of the sAme wild and romantic character, being 
chiefly lofty diflb of limestone rock, whose grey colour con- 
trasts admirably with the various trees and shrubs which find 
toot among their crevices, as well as with the hue of the ivy, 
which dings around them in profusion, and hangs down from 
their projections in long sweeping tendrils. At other points 
the rocks give place to predpitous banks of earth, bearing 
large trees intermixed with copse- wood. In one spot the dell, 
which is elsewhere very narrow, widens for a space to leave 
room for a dark grove of yew-trees, intermixed here and there 
with, aged pines of uncommon size. Directly opposite to this 
sombre thidcet, the difis on the other side of the Greta are 
tall, white, and fringed with all kinds of dedduous shrubs. The 
whole soeneiy of this spot is so much adapted to the ideas of 
superstition, that it has acquired the name of Blockula, from 

vol. VII. K 
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the place where the Swedish witches were supposed to fadd 
their sabbath. The dell, however, has superstitioiis of its own 
growth, for it is supposed to be haunted bj a female spectre, 
called the Dobie of Morthanu The cause assigaed Ibr her ap- 
pearance is a lady's having been whSom murdcved in the wood, 
in evidence of which her blood is shewn upOQ4he atain ef the 
dd tower at Mortham. But whether she was slain by a jea* 
lous husband or by savage banditti, or by an unde who covet- 
ed her estate, or by a rejected lover, are points ii^nib wludillis 
traditions bf Rokeby do not enable us to decide. 

Note VI. 
What gaks are solid on Lapkmi^9 jft«rftM»p. 69. 
'* AJso I dudl shew very1i>rief^ wfast foroe ^ mju fcw and 
witches have in coDstraining die deme&ts endittited by tihem 
or others, that they may ezoesd or ML short of fiWBr natoial 
order : premising this, that the extream hmd of Nckth Flnkiid 
and Lapland was so taught witchcraft fonnerly in hesthemsii 
times, as if they had learned this cursed aft from ^ S oaoas to e s 
the Persian ; though other inhabitants by the sea-boasts aie ie> 
ported to be bewitdied with the same madness ; Ibr they fma* 
dse this deveUsh art, of all the arts of the world, to adnma- 
tion ; and in this, or other sudi like mischief, they commonly 
agree. The Finlanders were wont fonnerly, amongst iknat 
other errors of gentilisme, to sell winds to merchants that wcr 
stopt On their coasts by contrary weather ; and when they had 
their price, they knit three magical knots, not, like to (he kws 
of Casaus, bound up with a thongs and they gave them vstft 
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the meccfaaata ; ohetnitg that rale, that when tbejr uslooeed 
the first diej tbeuld faaye a good gale of srind, when* the se- 
oond a akxoDger wind, but when they untied the third, they 
ahottld have such cmd ten^ests that thejr should not be able 
to look outof tiie fcarecaade to aToid the rocks, nor move a foot 
to pun down liie sails, nor stand at the helm to govern the 
ahqp ; and they made an unhappy trial of the truth of it, who 
jlflDied that thece was .any such power in those knots."— Olaus 
Maqnvs's ffiaiory qfthe Gotht, Swedes f and Vandalt^ Lmd, 

9 

I 

Note Vir. 
Mom wMfffe rath Ud$ tempetU nMr— -P. 69. 
That tUs is « general supcntition is wdl known to tSi who 
bave been on ship-board, or who have conversed with seamen. 
The most fetmidable whistler that I remember to have met 
fnth was the appariiien of a certain Mrs Leakey, who, about 
i636, resided, we aie told, at Mynehead, in Somerset, where 
her only son drove a eonsidenUe trade between that port and 
Watfltibrd, and was owner of several vessels. This old gentle- 
woman was of a social disposition, and so acceptable to her 
friends, that they used to say to her ancf to each other, it were 
pity such an exceDent good-natived old lady should die ; to 
which she was went to reply, that whatever pleasure they might 
find in her company just now, they would not greatly like to 
see or converse wiA her after death, which nevertheless she 
was apt to think might happen. Accordingly, after her death 
and fnneraly the began to appear to various persons by night 
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and by noonday, in her own hoase, in the town and fidds, at 
sea and upon shore. So far had she departed from her fonncr 
urbanity, that she is recorded to have kidced a doctor of me* 
didne for his impolite negligence in omitting~to hand her over 
a stile. It was also her humour to appear upon the quay, and 
call for a boat. But especially to soon as any of her son's ships 
approadied the harbour, ** this ghost would appear in the same 
garb and likeness as when she was alive, and, standing at the 
mainmast, would blow with a whistle, and though it were n^ 
ver so great a cslm, yet immediatdy there would arise a most 
dreadful storm, that would break, wreck, and drown ship and 
goods.** When she had thus proceeded until her son had nd- 
ther credit to freight a vessd, nor could have procured men to 
sail it, she began to attadc the persons of his fiunity, and aoto- 
ally stran^d their only child in the cradle. The rest of the 
story, showing how the spectre looked over the shoulder of her 
daughter-in-law while dressing her hair at a looking-glass ; and 
how Mrs Leakey the younger took courage to address her ; and 
how the bddam dispatdied her to an Irish prdate, famous for 
his crimes and misfortunes, to exhort him to repentance, and 
to i^prize him that otherwise he would be hanged ; and how 
the bishop was satisfied wUfa replying, that if he was bom to 
be.h^nged, he diould not be drowned ;— «]1 these, with many 
.more particulars, may be found at the end of one of Jdm 
•Dunton's publicatioos, .called Athenianism, London, 1710, 
where the tale is engrossed under the title of The Apparition 
Evidence. 
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Note VIII. 
O/Erick^s cap and ElmoU Ught^^^F, 69. 
** This Eiicus, King of Sweden, in his time was held second 
to none in the magical art ; and he was so familiar with the 
evil spirits, which he exceedingly adored, that which way so- 
erer he turned his cap, the wind would presently hlow that 
way* From this occasion l^e was called Windy Cap ; and many 
men believed that Regnerus, King of Denmark, by the conduct 
of this Ericus, who was his nephew, did happily extend his pi- 
racy into the most remote parts of the earth, and conquered 
many countries and fenced cities by his cunning, and at last 
-was his coadjutor ; that by the cons^t of the nobles, he should 
be chosen King of Sweden, which continued a long time with 
him very happily, until he died of old age*'*— Olaus, ut iw 
pra^p. 45. 



Note IX. 
The DcBtnon-frigate, — P. 69. 



This is an allusion to a weU-known naudcal superstition 
concerning a fantastic vessel, called by sailors The Flying 
Dutchman, and supposed to be seen about the latitude of the 
Cape of Good Hope. She is distinguished from earthly ves- 
sels by bearing a press of sail when all others are unable, from 
stress of weather, to shew an inch of canvass. The cause of 
her wandering is not altogether certain ; but the general ac- 
count is, that she was originally a vessel loaded with great 
wealth, on board of which some horrid act of murder and pi- 
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xacy had been committed ; that the plague broke out among 
the wicked crew who had perpetrated the ciime» and that they 
sailed in vain from port to port, offering, as the price of ihd- 
ter, the whole of their ill-gotten wealth ; that they were exdn- 
ded from every harbour, for fear of the contagion which was 
devouring them, and that, as a punishment of their crimes, the 
apparition of the ship stOl continues to haunt those seas in 
whidi the catastrophe took place, and is considered by the ma- 
riners as the worst of all possible omens. 

My late lamented friend, Dr John Leyden, has introduced 
this phenomenon into his Scenes of Infkncy, imputing, with 
poetical ingenuity, the dreadfiil judgment to the first ship 
which commenced the alaTO trade t— 



Stout was the ship, firom Benin^s palmy shore 
That first the freight of bartered captives bore ; 
Bedimm*d with blood, the sun with shrinking beams 
Beheld her bounding o*er the ocean streams ; 
But, ere the moon her silver horns Iwd reared. 
Amid the crew the speckled plague appear'd. 
Faint and despairing on their watery bier, 
To every fVlendly shore the sdlors steer ; 
RepeFd from port to port, they sue in vain. 
And track with slow unsteady sail the main. 
Where ne*er the bright and buoyant wave is seen 
To streak with wandering foam the sea- weeds green, 
Towers the tall mast a lone and leafless tree, 
TO] self-impell*d amid the waveless sea ; 
Where summer breezes ne>r were heard to sing, 
Nor hovering snow-birds spread the downy wing. 
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Fix*d as a rook amid the boundless plaks 
The yellow stream pollutes the stagnant main. 
Till far through night the funeral flames aspire, 
As the red lightning smites the ghastly pyre. 

Still doom*d by fate on weltering billows roll*d. 
Along the deq> their restless course to hold. 
Scenting the storm« the shadowy sailors guide 
The prow with sails opposed to wind and tide ; 
The spectre sliip, in livid glimpsing ligbt» 
Glares baleful on the shuddering watch at night, 
Unblest of God and man !— Till time shall end. 
Its view strange horror to the storm shall lend. 



NoteX. 
hy tome desert itle or keif.mm.'P. 70, 



What contributed much to the security of the bacoaneers, 
tbaui the Windward Idands, was the great number of little 
islets, called in that country keyt. These are small sandy 
patches, appearing just above the surface of the ocean, cover- 
ed cnly with a few bushes and weeds, but sometimes affording 
springs of water, and in general much frequented by turtle. 
Such little uninhabited spots afforded the pirates good har- 
bours, either for refitting or for the purpose of ambush ; they 
weire occasionally the hiding-place of their treasure, and often 
affi>rded a shelter to themsdves. As many of the atroddes 
which they practised on their prisoners were committed in 
such spots, there are some of these keys which even now have 
an indifferent reputation among seamen, and where they are 
with difficulty prevailed on to remain ashore at night, on ac- 
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count of the visionary tenon incident to places which have 
been thus contaminated. 

Note XL 
Before the gate ofMoriham iUHML^^F* 75. 

The castle of Mortham, which Leland tenns << Mr Rokes- 
by*s place, in ripa citer, scant a quarter of mile from Greta- 
bridge, and not a quarter of mile beneath into Tees," is a pic- 
turesque tower, surrounded by buildingai of different ages, now 
converted into a fiurm-house and oflices. The battlements of the 
tower itself are singularly elegant, the architect.having broken 
them at regular intervals intd different heights ; while those at 
the comers of the tower project into octangular toilets. They 
are also from space to space covered with stones laid across 
them, 88 in modem embrasures, the whole forming an uncom- 
mon and beautiful eflfect. The surrounding buildings are of a 
less happy form, being pointed into lugfa and steep roofi. A 
wall, with embrasures, Sndoses the southern front, where a low 
portal arch affords an entry to what was the castle court. At 
some distance is most happily placed, between the stems of two 
magnificent elms, th^ monument alluded to in the text. It is 
said to have been brought from the ruins of Eglisttme priory, 
and, horn the armoury with which it ii richly carved, appears 
to have been a tomb of the Fitz-Hughs. 

The situation of Mortham is eminently beautiful, occupying 
a high bank, at the bottom of which the Greta winds out of the 
dark, narrow, and romantic dell, which the text has attempted 
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t0 dfi8cnbe» and flows onward through a more open vallejr to 
meet the Tees, about a quarter of a mile from the castle» 
Mortham is surrounded by old trees, happily and widely 
grouped with Mr Monitt's new plantations. 

Note XII. 
7*here dig and tomh ffour precious heapy 
And l^ the dead your treasure A:e^.— P. 78. 
If time did not permit the buccaneers to lavish away thdr 
plunder in their usual debaucheries, they were wont to hide it, 
with many supenrtitious solemntties, in the desert islands and 
keys which they frequented, and where much treasure, whose 
lawless owners perished without reclaiming it, is still supposed 
to be concealed. The most cruel of mankind are often the most 
supecBtitious, and these pirates are said to have had recourse to 
a horzid ritual in order to secure an unearthly guardian to their 
treasures. They killed a Negro or Spaniard, and buried him 
with the treasure, beUering that his spirit would haunt the spot, 
and terrify away all intruders. I cannot produce any other 
authority on which this custom i!s ascribed to them than that of 
maritime tradition, which is, however, amply sufficient for the 
purposes of poetry. 

Note XIII. 
The power 



That unsvMued and lurking lies 
To take the felon by surprise.^^F. 79. 
All who are conversant with the administration of criminid 

k2 
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jastice, must Temcmber nuiny oecMtons in vhi^ malefiMiKai 
appear to have conducted fhemsdtvs with a species of infiitai* 
tion, either by making tmnecessarjr cobtidettees xespecdng ihdt 
guilt, or by sudden and involuflta^ aUndons to drcomstaiiCM 
by which it could not fail to be exposed. A remarkable instance 
occurred in the celebrated- case of Eugene Aram. A skeleton 
being found near.Knaresborough, was supposed) by the persons 
who gathered around the spot, to be the temaitos of one Clarke, 
who had disappeared some years befoK* under drcttnatances 
leading to a suspicion of his having been murdered* One 
Housenutn; who had mingled in the crowd, siiddcbly said, 
while looking at the skeleton* and hearing the opinion which 
#88 buzzed around, ** That is no more Dan Clarke's bone thnl 
it is mine !*^— a sentiment expressed so positifely, and ihSi 
such peculiarity of manner, as to lead all who heard him t^ 
infer that he must neeeBsarily know where the real body had 
been interred. Accordingly, being Bpprefaended» he eonftssed 
having assisted Eugene Aram to murder Clatke, and to Indt 
his body in Saint Robert's Cave. It happened to the author 
himsdf, while conversing with a person accused of im atrockraft 
crime, for the purpose of rendering him professional assistance 
upon his trial, to hear the prisoner, after the most solemn aili 
reiterated protestations that he was guiltless, suddenly* and, as 
it were, involuntarily, in the course of his communications, 
make such an admission as was akogether iftdompatible with 
innocence. 
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Note XIV. 

tmmmm J3radeeii/mtjf*» ditmal Umet^^Jf, 90» 
TUt tovir hM beat alieadjr nentioiied t it k flimated Bear 
the aortfa-cMtem eitvanity of the wall whkfa incloses Bamaid- 
CMtle, and k taditionidly aaid to haw been the piison* By an 
odd coincidence it bears a name which we natinraHy c(mnect 
with imprisonment, from its being that of Sir Robert Bracken- 
buxy, lieutenant of the Tower of London mider Edward IV. 
and Richard III. There k indeed some reason to conclude that 
the tower may actually have derived the name from that family, 
for Sir Robert Brackenbuiy himself possessed considerable pro- 
perty not fiur from Barnard-Castle. 

Note XV. 
NMet and Amf^Ato, so proud oflate^ 
Muitfne for freedom and estate^ 



Right heavy ehatt Ai# rantom he^ 
Unlets that maid compound with thee /-.-P. 93. 
After the battle of Marston Moor, the Earl of Newcastle re- 
tired beyond sea in disgust, and many of hk fbUowers laid down 
their aims, and made the best composition they could with the 
oonmiittees of parliament. Fines were imposed upon them in 
proportion to their estates and degrees of delinquency, and these 
fines were often bestowed upon such persons as had deserved 
wdl of the conunons. In some circumstances it happened that 
the oppressed cavaliers were fain to form family alliances with 
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some powerM pemm among the trimnphant paity. The vhdie 
of Sir Robert Howaid*8 ezc^ent eomedy of the Committee tmiu 
upon the plot of Mr and Mrs pay to jenzich their &mily, by 
oompdling Arabella, whose estate was wider sequestratioo, to 
marry their son Abd, as the price by which she was to com- 
pound with parliament for delinquency ; that ia, for attachment 
to the royal cause. 



I 
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Note I. 
The Indian f prowling for his pfejff 
Who heart the settlers track his way.^^F, 98. 

The pBtEenoe, abstmenoe* and ingenuity exerted by the North 
American Indians, when in pursuit of plunder or vengeance, is 
tiie most distinguished feature in theb character ; and the ac- 
tivity and address which they display in their retreat is equally 
surprising. Adair, whose absurd hypothesis and turgid style do 
not sffect the general authenticity of his anecdotes, has record*, 
ed an instance which seems incredible. 

** When the Chickasah natbn was engaged in a fbimer war* 

with the Muskohge, one of their young warriors set off against 

them to ie?enge the blood of a near reUtion. • - - «. He went 

through the most unfrequented and thick parts of the woods as 

such a dangerous enterprise required, ti}l he arrived opposite 

to the great and old«beloyed town of refuge, Koosahy which. 

13 
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•laids h]|^ on die cMton ode of a bdd nf», aiicDt 250 y^ 
braod, that nins bf die late daogooiu Alfhahirm^Fort, down 
to the blade poiaoniiig MobiOe, and so intoUiegiilpliof Mcii« 
eo. There he eoneeded Imnadf under oover of the ti^ of a 
ftllen pine-tree, in Yieir of the ibid of die old trading pathy 
where the enemy now and then pass the river in their li^ 
poplar ctt¥iei. AllliiswargtoieofpreviaflMfMnaigiedm three 
itandi of barhieoed venison, till he had an opportunity to re- 
venge Uood, and retom hornet He wailed with watdiinlnesi 
and patience almost three days, when a'yoong man, a woman, 
and a girl, passed a little wide of him aboot an hour before sun- 
set. The former he shot down, tomahawked the other two, 
and scalped each of them in n triick, in fiiU view of the town. 
By way of bravado, be ihaksd dR sealps faetee dteni, sound- 
ed the awful defttlMriioep» and sfet off Bh»|p d» tiadii^ path, 
frosting ta Us lieci% vdnk a great many of ^ke nt^emf md to 
dieir anus, and gave dnee> Seven niiks fssm dicnce he cn*- 
tswd the great faine sidge af the Apatafarhe momteins. Aboot 
an hear betes day ha had ran aiver seventy miles of that : 
Hinonsttnct; dm, after fllee|ing two hours a a sitting 
tine, leaning his btA against a tree, he setoff again withfiedi 
speed. As he direw away die venison when he Ibund hiinsdf 
pHftued by the enemyt ho was abiigod to stqiport natoro with 
snchheibs, loelB, andnmsas his sharp eyes* withanmning 
fllaarf , ttisestsd him toanateh up an his oonree^ l%oiig|bIal^ 
tsn hare rode that war-padi ihne, when dcfa^naii^ have pn^ 
fsd dangenoMS^ ami with as fine and stssng heraes as ai^ in 
Anwiica, It toak^me fivedays to ode ten die atecaaid JLso-. 
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nb tft this Bptightfy ir8ifrior*s plaee in the Chiduuah coantiy, 
thfe distttwe of 900 computed miles; yet he tan it, and got 
hMM safe and well at a^out deren o'clock of iStie third day, 
which was only one day and a half and two nig^t8k*'«^ADAiR*a 
Stktory of the American IndiAntf Land, 1776, Aito/p, 395 

Note IL 
In Reitidak hU you^ had heard 
Each art Iter wUy daksmen dared,^^F, 99. 
** What manneir of eattle-stealert they are that inhahit these 
tilleys in the marches of both kingdoms, John Lesley, a Scotch* 
man himself^ and Bishop of Ross, will inform you. They sally 
oat of their own borders in the night, in trabpa, through nn* 
fi^uented by-ways and many intricate windings. AU the day- 
thne they tefinerfi themselves and their horses in lutking holes 
they had pStehed upon before, till they arrive in the dark In 
those places they have t design upon. As soon as they have 
fdxed npon the booty, they in like manner return home in the 
night, through blind ways, and fetching many a compass. The 
fliore sldlfiil any captain is to pass through those wild deserts, 
CMoked turnings, and deep predpices in the thidcest mists, 
Ms reputation is the greater, and he is looked upon as a man 
<if an excellent head. And they are so very cunning that they 
sddom have their* booty taken from them, unless sometimes 
when, by the hdp of blood-hounds following them exactly upon 
the track, they may cjiance to &U into the hands of their ad- 
versaries ; when, being taken, they have so much persuasive 
eloquence, and so many smooth insinuating words at command. 
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that if thejr do not move thor judges, nay, and even tlicur «d- 
venaries, (notwithstanding the severity of their nafcoiesy) to 
have msttjf yet they incite them to |uhniration and oompas* 
sion.'*— Camden's BHtanma^ 

The inhaUtants of the Tallies of Tyoe and Beed were, in an* 
dent tiitaeSf so inordinately addicted to these depredations^ that 
in 1564 the Inooiporated Merchant-adventarets of Newantle 
made a law that none bom in these districts should be admit- 
ted apprentice. The inhabitanta are stated to be so generally 
addicted to rapine* that no faith should be reposed in those 
proceeding from ** such lewde and wicked progenitors.'* Thia 
regulation continued to stand unrepealed until 1771. A bcg> 
gVs in an old pUy, describes himself as *< bom in Redesdak* 
in. Northumberland* and come of a wig^t-riding samaDoe, 
called the Robsons* good honest mm and trae» waiing a HtUe 
^liftingfor their Hvhg, God help them ;'*— a descr^ptioa which 
would have applied to most Borderers <m both sides. 

Reidswair, famed for a skiimiah to which it gives name, is 
on the very edge of the Carter-Fell, which divides En^Und 
firom Scotland. The Rookm is a place upon Reedwater. Ber* 
tram, being described as a native of these dales, where the ha- 
bits of hostile depredation long survived the union of the 
crowns, may have been, in some degree, prepared by educa* 
tion for the exercise of a similar trade in the wars of the hoc* 
caneers. 
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Note IlL 
Hiding hUfice^ letifoemm tpy 
The iparJde of Ms swarthy ^e.— P. 102. 
After one of the recent battles, in which the Irish rebels 
were defbsted, one of the most actiye leaders was found in a 
bog, in which he was immersed up to the shoulders, while his 
head was concealed by an impending ledge of torfl Being de- 
tected and seized, notwithstanding his precaution, he became 
aolidtons to know how his retreat had been diseoyered. *' I 
eaught," answered the Sutherland Highlander, by whom he 
was taken, *\ the sparkle of your eye.*' Those who are accus* 
tomed to mark hares upon their form, usually discover them 
by the same circumstance. 

Note IV. 
And throtUwort with its azure Affil— P. 107. 
The CAMFAirirLA latifolia. Grand Throatwort^ or Ca»- 
terhury lelUf grows in profusion upon the beautiful banks of 
the river Greta, where it divides the nuuiors of Brignal and 
Scargill, about three miles above Greta-Bridge. 

Note V. 
Here stood a wretch^ prepared to change 
His souTs redemption for revenge /—P. 109. 
It is agreed by all the writers upon magic and witchcraft, 
that revenge was the most common motive for the pretended 
compact between Satan and his vassals. The ingenuity of Re- 
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g^naU Seot hn raj ^appOj stated how sodr an opinioii^came 
to root itadf, not only in Ae mind of the public and of tbe 
jodgo, but e?a in diai of Ae poor wmtdbm Ibonadyes who 
were accused of aoiceijy and were oAen finn bdiaveis in their 
own powcK and tibcir own goilt* 

**Qne aoft of audi as are said to be wildies» are womeD 
which be mmmmAf eld, kme, ble a r eye d, pale, fiml, and foB 
of wxinUcs; pooK^aoQcn, sopctstitioos, or pi^ists* or audi aa 
know DO idigioa ; in whoae dnwaie minds the dewil hath go^ 
ten 8 fine seat; so as what miadnef* miadianoer cakuni^, or 
dan^iter is bioiif^ to pass* thqr are easilj pciswaded the 
same is done by tfaemsdves, impeinting in their minds an ear* 
neat and constant imagpialian thereof - • - • Theae go from 
house to boose, and fiom door to door* for a pot of milka yest, 
dnnk, pottage, or some such idief, without the whidi they 
conU hardly lire ; neither dbtaining for their senrice or pains, 
nor yet by their art, nor yet at the devil's hands, (with whom 
they are said to make a perfect and visible baigain,) ddier 
beanQr* money, prooBOtion, wealth, pleasure^ honour, know* 
ledge* learnings or any other benefit whatsosnrer. 

^ It fidleth out many time, that neither their necessities nor 
their expectation is answered or served in those places where 
they beg or borrow, but rather their lewdness is by their nei^- 
hours r ep ro v e d. And farther, in tract of time the witch waz- 
etfa odious and tedknia to her nei^bours, and they again are 
desnaed and dftiritfd of her « so as s o met imes she cursedi 
one, and somftimes another, and that from the master of the 
boose, his wifo, duMren, cattle, &c>» to the little pig that lieth 
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istheslMb ThiM» ill proecn of tiine, thfly lunr« dl diq^eaieA 
her, and she hsth wiahed etil luck nmo than all ; periiApenith 
coiies and impi«6atioi» niade in fbrm. Doabdcn (at length) 
some of h«r ndghboun dio or ^1 aick, or aome of thdi diil- 
dien are vtaled with diseasM that vex them atrangely, as apo- 
ptaiesy cpU^eies, eoantldoni^ hot feven, worms, && which* 
by igDOiant paicnte^ are mppQaed to be the vengeance of 
witches. • . - - 

** The Witch, on the other side, txpecldiig her ncighbonn 
TTiischances, liid seeing dungs sometimes come to pass aoeoid- 
ing to het wishes, curses, and iocaatatiaiis, (for Bodin himsdf 
oonftsses, that not above two in a hundred of their witchingi 
or wiflhings take cflBset,) being called before a justioe, by due 
exanunation of the dicwnstances, is dnven to see her impre* 
cfetions and desires, and het neig^boutv hanns and lasses to 
concur, and, as it wete^ to take vSiect t and so oonfesseth that 
she (as a goddess) hath brought such things to pass* Wherein 
not only she, but the accuser, and also the justice, are foully 
deceived and abused, as being, through her oonfesnon, and 
other drcumstances, perswaded (to the injury of (jod*s glory) 
that she hath dOue, or can do, that which is proper only to 
(^od himself. ''—Scot's Discovery of WUchcntfu ^'Ond. 1655, 
foL p* 4, 5. 

Note VI. 
Of my marauding oti the cUrams 
OfCalverky and Bradford dowtu.^F. 112. 
The troops of the king, when they first took the field, were 
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as well disdpliiied as ooiild be expected fhxn ciicamstanceii 
But as the drcumstances of Charles became less (kvoaiable, 
and his funds fbr z^pulazly paying his fences decreased, habits 
of military license prevailed among them in greater excess. 
Lacy the player, who seryedhis master during the Cifil War, 
brought -out, after the Restoration, a piece called the Old 
Troop, in which he seems to have oonunemorated some real 
incidents which occurred in his military career. The names 
of the officera of the Troop sufficiently expiess their habits. 
We have Flea-flint Plunder-Master^General, Captain Ferret- 
fimn,andQuarter»MasterBump4rop. The officers of the Troop 
are in league with these worthies, and connive at their plun- 
dering the country for a suitable share in the plunder. All this 
was undoubtedly drawn from the life, which Lacy had an ofN 
portunity to study. The moral of the whole is comprdie&ded 
in a rebuke given to the lieutenant, whose disorders in the 
country are said to prqudloe the ]dng*s cause more than his 
oourage in the field could lecompenee. The piece is by no 
means void of farcical humour. 



Note VIL 
•BrignaVt woodt^ and ScargiWs tmve 



E*en now d*er many a sister cavc^^F. 117. 
The banks of the Greta, below Rutherford-bridge, abound 
in seams of a greyish slate, which are wrought in some places 
to a very great depth under ground, thus forming artificial ca- 
verns, which, when the seam has been exhausted, are gradu- 
ally hidden by the underwood which grows in profusion upon 
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the xomaatic banks of the river. In times of public confuston* 
they might be well adapted to the parposes of banditti. 

Note VIII.' 
WTun SpcAn, waged warfare wUh out Jldfli.— P. 119. 
Thete was a short war with Spain in 162^6, which will be 
Ibond to agree pretty well with the chronology of the poem. 
But probably Bertram held an opinion yery common among 
the maritime heroes of the age, that *^ there was no peace be- 
yond the Line.*' The Spanish guarda cotfat were constantly 
employed in aggressions upon the trade and settlements of the 
En^h and French, and by their own severities gave room for 
the system of buccaneering, at first adq>ted in self-defence and 
retaliation, and afterwards persevered in from habit and a thirst 
of plunder. 

Note IX. 
our comrades^ f<ri/?r.— P. 129. 

The laws of the bucomeers, and their successors the pirates, 
however severe and equitable, were, like other laws, often set 
aside by the stronger party. Their quarrels about the division 
of the spoil fill their history, and they as frequently arose out 
of mere fifolic, or the tjrrannical humeur of their chie&. An 
anecdote of Teach (called Blackbeard) shews that their haUU 
tual indifibence fbr human life extended to their companions 
M well as their enemies and captives. 

^* One night drinking in hiscalnn with Hands, the pilot, and 
another man, Bkckbeaid, withonc any pvovocatifliiy privatdy 
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tews oat a anafl pair of inUdi* Md coda diem ander the 1^ 
ble, whidi being penaved fay Ae man, he wkfadiew 1900 
deck, learing Hands, the pilot, and the captain together. 
When the piilalf were leadjr, he Uev ont the candles, and, 



ooasing his hands, diachaiged than at Ins company ; Handslfae 
master was diot thronf^ die knee, and kmed fi>r fife ; the 
other pistol did no CEKeeation.''-^OB«80x'fl Sutorp qf JPi- 
raUs^ homd. 1724, 800. ooL /.^ 88. 

Another aneodote of this worthy may be also mfiniwiid . 
<< The hero of whom we aie writing was thoraii^y acoon- 
pBdied this way, sbmL some of his finlics of widcedness were sd 
extravagant, as if he aimed at making his men believe he was 
a devil incaniate^ fiw one day being at sea, and a little flushed 
with drink, < Come,* says he» ' let as makeahdl of oar own, 
and try how long we can bear it.' Aooozdinglyhe, with two or 
three others, went down into the hold, and, dosing up all the 
liatdies, filled several pots lidl of brimstone and other combos- 
tible matter, and set it on fire, and so continued till they were 
dhnostsufibcated, when some of the men cried oat finr air. At 
length he opened the hatdies, not a little pleased that he hdd 
4«t the bngesf'-^ftti. f. 9a 



NoteX. 
my r^mgertgo 



JSveii iwm to track a milk'^hite doc-^V. 133. 
** Immediately after supper, die huntsman should go to his 
master's dunnber, «nd if he serve a long, then let him go to 
the master of the^pMpie's diamboB^tp knoiw in what qnacter he 
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ideterminetih to hunt the day following, that he may know his 
own'quarter ; that done, he may go to bed, to the end that he 
may rise the eadier in the mozning, according to the time and 
season, and according to the phwe where he must hunt : then, 
when he is up and ready, let him drinke a good draught, and 
Uxck his hound, to make him breake his fast a Httle ; and let 
him not forget to fill his bottd with good wine ; that done, let 
faim take a little yinegar into the palme of his hand, and put it 
in the nostrils of his hound, for to make him snufie, to the end 
his scent may be the perfecter, then let him go to the wood. 
• - - - When the huntsman perceiwth that it is time to begin 
to beat, let him put his hound before him, and beat the out- 
sides of q)iing8 or thickets ; and if he find pn hart or deer 
that likes him, let him mark well whether it be fresh or not, 
whidi he may know as wel by the maner of his hounds draw- 
ing as also by the eye. - • • - When he hath well considered 
what maner of hart it may be, and hath marked every thing to 
judge by, then let him draw till he come to the oouert where 
he is gone to ; and let him harbour him if he can, still mark- 
ing all his tokens, as well by the slot as by 'the entries, foyles, 
or such-like. That done, let him plash or brush down small 
twigges, some aloft and some below, as the art requireth, and 
therewithal!, whilest his hound is bote, let him beat the out- 
sides, and make his ring waUces twice or thrice about the 
wood."-*7!^ Nohle Art qf Venerie, or Hunting, Lond, 161|, 
Mo* pp. 76, 77. 
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Note XL 
He tum*d kit charger at he ipake, l^c— .p. 136. 
The last verse of thif song is taken from the fn^;meDt of an 
old Scottbh ballad, of which I only recollected two verses when 
the first edition of Rokehy was published. Mr Thomas Sheri- 
dan kindly pointed out to me an entire copy of this beautiful 
song, which seems to express the fortunes of some follower of 
the Stuart family : 



It was a' for our rightful king 
That we left fair Scotland's strand. 
It was a* for our rightful king 
That we e^er saw Irish land. 

My dear ! 
That we eV saw Irish land* 

Now all is done that man can do. 
And all is done in Tain I 
My love ! my native land adieu ! 
For I must cross the main, 

My dear. 
For I must cross (tie main. 

He tumM him round and right about. 
All on the Irish shore. 
He gave his bridle-rdns a shake. 
With, Adieu for evermore. 

My dear, 
Adieu for evennore. 
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The soldier fne the war returas, 
And the merchant frae the main, ' 
But I hae parted wi' my love, 
And ne'er to meet again, 

My dear, 
And ne*er to meet again. 

When day is gone, and night is come, 
^nd a* are boun* to sleep, 
I think on them that's far awa 
The lee-lang night, and weep» 

JVfy dear. 
The lee-lang night, and weep. 



Note XII. 
The Baron of Raveruvarth.'-^'P. 138. 
Tlie ruins of Ravensworth Castle s^d in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, about three miles from the town of Richmond, 
and adjoining to the waste called the Forest of Arkingarth. It 
belonged originally to tiie powerful family of Fitzhu^h, from 
wlumi it passed to the Lords Dacre of the South. 

NoteXIIL 
— — ^— RerC'Croti on Stanmore^^^V* 138». 
This is a fragment of an old cross with its pediment, sur- 
rounded by an entrenchment, upon the very summit of the 
waste ridge of Stanmore, near a small house of entertainment 
called the SpittaL It is called Rere-cfoss, or Ree<roBi, of 
which HoUinsbcd gives us the following explanation :^p ' 

VOL. YII. L 
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•< At length a peaee wu oondvled betwixt the two king? 
vnder these oonditioiu, that Makolme should enjoy that pait 
of Northumberland which lieth betwixt Tweed, Cumberland, 
and Stainmore, and doo homage jto the Kinge of England for 
the same. In the midst of Stainmore there ahall be a crosse 
set up, with the Kinge of England's image on the one side, 
and the Kinge of SooCland's on the other, to s^&ifie that one 
is march to England, and the other to Scotland. This crosse 
was called the Roi-crosse, that is, the cross of the kinge.*'^ 
HoLLixsBED, Loud, 1808, 4to, v. 280. 

HoUinshed's sole authority seems to have been Boethios. 
But it is not improbable that his account may be the true one, 
although the circumstance does not occur in Wintoun's Chro- 
nicle. The situation of the cross, and the paina taken to defend 
it, seem to indicate that it was intended for a land-mark of im- 
portance. 



Note XIV. 
Hast ihou lodged ourdeerf^l?. 139. 



The duty of die ranger, or prider, was first to lodge, or 
harbour the deer ; ue.to discover his retreat, as described at 
length in Note X., and then to make his report to lus prince, 

or master x-^ 



Before the king I come report to make. 

Then husht and peace for noble Tristrame's sake - - - 

My Uege, I went this morning on my (q[Ue8t, 

My -hound did stidEO^ and setm*d to vent some beast. 
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I held bim short, and drawing after him, 

I might behold the hart was feeding trytn ; 

His head was high, and large in each degree, 

Well paulmed eke, and seem'd full sound to be. 

Of colour browne, he beateth eight and tenne. 

Of stately height and long he seemed then. 

His beam seem'd great, in good proportion led. 

Well barred and round, well pearled neare his head. 

He seemed fayre tweene blacke and berrie brounde. 

He seemes well fed by all the signes I found. • 

For when I had well marked him with eye, 

I stept aside, to watch where he would lye. 

And when I so had wayted full an houre, 

That he might fie at layre and in his boure, * 

I cast about to harbour him full sure ; 

My hound by sent did me thereof assure - - - - 

Then if he ask what slot or view I found, 
I say the slot or view was long on ground ; 
The toes were great, the joynt bones round and short. 
The shinny bones large, the dew-claws dose in port : 
Short io3mted was he, hollow-footed eke, 
And hart to hxmt as any man can seeke. 

The Art of Venerie, ut tupra, p. 96. 
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Note I. 
When Denmark*! Haven toar*d on high^ 
Triumphant through Northumbrian sky^ 
Till, K&oering near, their fatal croak 
Bade Reged's Britons dread the yoke.'^P, 143. 
About the year of God 866, the Danes, under their celebra- 
ted leaders Inguar (more properly Agnar) and Hubba, sons, it 
is said, of the still more celebrated Regnar Lodbrog, invaded 
Northumberland, bringing with them the magical standard, so 
often mentioned in poetry, called Reafek, or Raunfan, from 
its bearing the figure of a raven :— 

Wrought by the sisters of the Danish king. 
Of furious Ivar in a midnight hour.: 
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While the sick moon, at their enchanted song 
Wrapt in pale tempest, laboar*d thio' the douds. 
The demons of destruction then, they say. 
Were all abroad ; and, mixing with the woof 
Their baleful power, the sisters ever sung ; 
^* Shake, standard, shake this ruin on our foes." 

Thornton and MalktU Alfred. 

The Danes renewed and extended their incursions, and be- 
gun to colonize, establishing a kind of capital at York, from 
which they spread thmt-flanqiiastg .and incursions in every di- 
rection. Stanmore, which divides the mountains of West- 
moreland and Cumberland, was probably the boundary of the 
Danish kingdom in that direction. The district to the west, 
known in ancient British history by the name of R^ed, had 
never been conquered by the Saxons, and ocmtinued to main* 
tain a precarious independence until it was ceded to Malcolm, 
King of Scots, by William the Conqueror, probably on account 
of its similarity in language and manners to the neighbouring 
Bridsh kingdom of Stratb-Clyde. 

Upon the extent and duration of the Danish sovereignty in 
Northumberland, the curious may consult the various autho- 
rities quoted in the Gesta et Vestigia Danorum extra Daniam^ 
vdL 1 1, p. 40. The most powerful of tlieb Northumfarian 
leaders seems to have been Ivar, called, from the extent of his 
conquests, Widfamiy that is, Tfie Strider, 
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Note II. 
Where Teet in tumult kavet kit sourcct 
Thundering o'er Caldron and Hig/t^Force-^F. 143. 
The Tees rises about the skirts of Crossfeil, and falls over 
the cataracts named in the text before it leaves the mountains 
which divide the North Riding from Cumb«rland. High-force 
is seventj-five feet in height. 

Note III. 
Beneatfi the shade the Northmen camct 
Fix*d on each vale a Runic name.-^F» 143. 
The heathen Danes have left several traces of their religion 
in the upper part of Teesdale. Balder-Garth, which derives its 
name from the unfortunate son of Odin, is a tract of waste 
land on the very ridge of Stanmore; and a brook, which &lls 
into the Tees near Barnard Castle, is named after the same 
deity. A field upon the banj&s of the Tees is also termed Wo- 
den-Croft, from the supreme deity of the Edda. Thorsgill, 
of which a description is attempted in Stanza II., is a beautiftil 
little brook and dell, running up behind the ruins of Eglistone 
Abbey. Thor was the Hercules of the Scandinavian mytho* 
logy, a dreaded giant>queller, and in that capacity the cham- 
pion of the gods and the defender of Asgtvd, the northern 
Olympus, against the frequent attacks of the inhabitants of Jo- 
tunhdm. There is an old poem in thjc Edda of Soemund, 
called the Song of Thrym, which turns upon the loss and re- 
covery of the Mace, or I^^mipiiir, which ww Thor's prindpftl 
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weapon, and on which much of his power seems to have de- 
pended. It may be read to great advantage in a version equally 
spirited and Utend, among the Miscellaneous Translations and 
Poems of the Honourable William Herbert. 

Note IV. 
Who hat not heard how hrave O^Neale 
In English blood enibrued hit tteel — P. 50. 
The O'Neale here meant, for more than one succeeded to 
the chieftjunsh'ip during the reign of Elizabeth, was Hugh, the 
grandson of Con 0*Neale, called Con-Bacco, or the Lame. 
His father, Matthew 0*Kelly, was illegitimate, and, being the 
son of a blacksmith*s wife, was usually called Matthew the 
Blacksmith. His father, neverthdess, desdned his succession 
to him ; and he was created, by Elizabeth, Baron of Dungan- 
non. Upon the death of Con-Bacco, this Matthew was slain by 
his brother. Hugh narrowly escaped the same fate, and was 
protected by the English. Shane O^Keale, his unde, called 
Shane Djonas, was succeeded by Turlough Ljmogh 0*Neale, 
after whose death, Hugh, having assumed the chieftainship, be- 
came nearly as formidable to the English as any by whom it 
had been possessed. He rebelled repeatedly, and as often 
made submissions, of which it was usually a condition that he 
should not any longer assume the title of O'Neale ; in lieu of 
which he was created Earl of Tyrone. But this condition he 
never observed longer than until the pressure of superior force 
was withdrawn. His baffiing the gallant Barl of Essex in the 
fi^d, and over-reaching him in a treaty, was the induction to 
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that nobleman's tragedy. Lord Moontjoy succeeded in finally 
subjugating^ 0*Neale t but it was not till the succession of 
James, to whom he made penonal submission, and was recei- 
ved with civility at court Yet, according to Morrison, ** no 
respect to him could containe many weomen in those parts, 
who had lost husbands and children in the Irish warres, from 
flinging durt and stones at the earle as he passed, and from 
Teuiling him with bitter words ; yea, when the earle had been 
at court, and there obtaining his majesties direction for his 
pardon and performance of all conditions promised him by &e 
Lord Mountjoy, was about September to retume, bee durst 
not passe by those parts without direction to the sherififes, to 
conuay him with troopes of horse from place to place, till he 
was-safdy imbarked and put to sea for Ireland.*'— /i^ifierary, 
p. 296. 

NoteV. 
Sut chief arote hit vict&r pride^ 
When that brave Marthal fought and died.-^V, 151. 
The chief victory which Tyrone obtained over the English 
was in a battle fought near Blackwater, while he besieged a 
fort garrisoned by the English, which commanded the passes 
into his country. 

*« The captaine and his few warders did with no less courage 
nifier hunger, and, having eaten the few horses they had, lived 
vpOD hearbes growing in the ditches and wals, sufiering all ex- 
tresnities, tiU the lord-lieutenant, in the moneth of August, 
sent Sir Henry Bagnal, marshall of Ireland, with the most 
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choice compaai/es of foote and hone troopeft of the Englisb 
army, to Yictual this fort, and to raise the lebds si^e. When 
the Elng^ish eateted the place and thicke woods beyond Ar- 
magh, on the east side, Tjnone (with all the rebels assembled 
to him) pricked forward with rage, enuy, and settled nmcour 
against the marshal, assayled the English, and tmming his ftill 
force against the marshall's person, had the sucoesse to kill 
him valiantly fighting among the thickest of the zebds. Where- 
upon the English, bdng dismayed widi his death, the rebels 
obtained a great victory against them. I terme it gpreat, since 
the English, from their first arriuall in that kingdome, neuer 
had receioed so great an oueithrow as this, commonly called 
the Defeat of Blackevrater 9 thirteene valiant captaines and 
1500 common souldiers (whereof many were of the old com- 
panies which had serued in Britanny vnder Generall Norreys) 
were slain in the field. The yielding of. the fort of Blackwa- 
ter followed this disaster, when the assaulted guard saw no 
hope of relief ; but especially vpon messages sent to Captaine 
Williams from our broken forces, retired to Armagh, profess- 
ing that all their safety depended vpon his yielding the fort in- 
to the hands of Tyrone, without which danger Captaine Wil- 
liams professed that no want or miserie should have induced 
him thereunto.'*— Ftnes Moryson's IHnerarpf London^ 
1617,/o2. part IJ, p, 24. 

Tyrone is said to have entertained a personal animosity 
against the knight-matshal. Sir Henry Bagnal, whom he aocu- ^ 
sed of detaining the letters which he sent to (iueen Elizabeth, 
explanatoiy of his conduct, and offering terms of submissicm. 



*». 
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Tfaeriver, called by the English B]ackw8ter» u termed, in Jzish, 
Avon-Duff, which has the same signification. Both names are 
mentioned by Spenser in his ** Marriage of the Thanws and 
the Medway." But I understand that his verses relate not to 
the Blackwater of Ulster, but to a river of the same name in 
the south of Ireland :«— 



Swift Avon-Duff, which of the Engli 
Is called Black-water— « 



NoteVL 
The TanUi he to great O'Neak.^T. 151. 

*' Eudox. What is this which you call Tanist and Tanistry ? 
These be names and terms never heard of nor known to u& 

** Iren* It is a custome amongst all the Irish, that, present^ 
ly after the death of one of their chiefe lords or captaines, they 
doe presently assemble themselves to a plaoe genemlly appoint- 
ed and kniowne unto them, to choose another in his stead, 
wh^e they doe nominate and elect, for the most part, not the 
eldest Sonne, nor any of the children of the lord deceased, but 
the nest to him in blood, that is the eldest and worthiest, as 
conunonly the next brother unto him, if he have any, or the 
next cousin, or so forth, as any is elder in that kindred or sept ; 
and then next to him doe they choose the next of the blood 
to be Tanist, who shall next succeed him in the said captainry, 
if he live thereunto. 

^* Eudox, Do they not use any ceremony in this election, 
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for tJl barbarous nations are commonly great observers of ce- 
remonies and superstitious rites ? 

** Iren, They use to place him that shall be their captune 
upon a stone, always reserved to that purpose, and placed com- 
monly upon a hill. In some of which I have seen formed and 
engraven a foot, which they say was the measure of thdr first 
captaine*s foot ; whereon hee standing, receives an oath to pre- 
serve all the aundent former customes of the countrey invio- 
lable, and to deliver up the succession peaceable to his Tanist, 
and then hath a wand delivered unto him by some whose pro- 
per ofiice that is ; after which, descending from the stone, he 
tometh himself round, thrice forwards and thrice backwards. 

" EuSox. But how is the Tanist chosen ? 

*< Iren, They say he setteth but one foot upon the stone, 
and receiveth the like oath that the captaine did.** — Spek- 
ser's VievSifthe State oflrelandy apud Works, Load. 1805, 
Svo. voL VIIL p. 90& 

The Tanist, therefore, of 0*Neale, was the heir-apparent of 
his power. This kind of succession appears also to have regu- 
lated, in very remote times, the succession to the crown of 
Scotland. It would have been imprudent, if not impossible, 
to have asserted a minor*s right of succession in those stormy 
days, when the principles of policy were summed up in my 
Iriend Mr Wordsworth's lines i — 



-the good old rule 



Sufficeth them ; the simple plan. 
That they should take who have the power. 
And they should keep who can. 
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Note VII. 
Hit plaited hair in elf-lockt spread, j-c— P. 153. 
There is here an attempt to describe the ancient Irish dress, 
of ivhich a poet of Queen Elizabeth's day has given us the fol* 
lowing particulars : — 

I mervailde in my mynde» 

and thereupon did muse, 
To see a bride of heavenlie hewe 

an ouglie fere to chuse. 
This bride it is the soile, 

the bridegroom is the kame. 
With writhed glibbes, like wicked spirits, 

with visage rough and steame ; 
With seniles upon their poales, 

instead of civill cappes ; 
With Epears in hand, and swordes by sides, 

to beare of after dappes ; 
With jackettes long and large, 

which shroud simplicitie. 
Though spitfuU dartes which they do beare 

importe iniquitie. 
Their shirtes be very strange, 

not reaching past the thie ; 
With pleates on pleates thd pleated are 

as thicke as pleates may lye. 
Whose sleaves hang trailUng doune ^ 

almost unto the shoe ; 
And with a manteU commonlie 

the Irish karne do goe. 
Now some amongst the reste 

doe use another weede ; 
A coate I meane, of strange devise, 

which fande first did breade. 
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His skirts be very shorte, 

with pleates set thick abeut. 
And Irish trouzes moe to put 

theb strange protactours out. 

Derrick's Image oflrdand^ apud Soxers' 
Tracts, Lond. 1809, 4to. wL /. p, 585. 

Some curious wooden engravings accompany thb poem, from 
which it would seem that the ancient Irish dress was (the bon- 
net excepted) very similar to that of the Scottish Highlanders. 
The want of a covering on the head was supplied by the mode 
of pUiting and arranging their hair, which was called the^iUe. 
These glibbes, according to Spenser, were fit masks for a thief, 
since, when he wished to disguise himself, he could either cat 
it off enturely, or so pull it over his eyes as to render it very 
hard to recognize him. This, however, is nothing to the re- 
probation with which the same poet regards that fiivourite part 
of the Irish dress, the mantle^— 

«< It is a fit house for an oudaw, a meet bed for a rebel, and 
an apt doke for a thiefo. First, the outlaw being for his many 
crimes and villanyes banished from the townes and houses of 
honest men, and wandring in waste places far from danger of 
law, maketh his mantle his house, and under it eovereth him- 
self from the wrath of heaven, from the offence of the earth, 
and from the sight of men. When it raineth, it is his pent- 
house ; when it bloweth, it is his tent ; when it freezeth, it is 
his tabemade. Id sommer he can wear it loose, in winter he 
can wiap it close : at all times.he can use it ; never heavy, ne- 
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ver cambenome* Likewise for a zebel it is ae semceaUe : Ibr 
in his waire that he inaketh» (if at least it deserve the name of 
wane,) when he still flyeth from his foe, and lurketh in the 
thidce woods and straite passages, waitmg for adydtntages, it is 
his bed, yea, and almost his household stuff. For the wood is 
his house against all weathers, and his mantle is his couch to 
deep in. Therein he wrapeth hunself round, and coucheth 
himselfe strongly against the gnats, which, in thatcoimtry, doe 
more annoy the naked rebels while they keep the woods, and 
doe more sharply wound them, then all their enemies swords 
or spears, which can seldom come nigh them : yea, and often- 
times their mantle serveth them when they are neere driven, 
being wrapped about their left arme, instead of a target, for it 
is hard to cut thorough with a sword ; besides it is light to beare, 
light to throw away, and being (as they commonly are) naked, 
it is to them all in all. Lastly, for a thiefe it is so handsome 
ae it may seem it was first invented for lum, for under it he 
may deanly convey any fit pillage that oometh handsomely in 
his way, and when he goeth abroad in the night in free-boot- 
ing, it is his best and surest friend ; for lying, as they often do, 
two or three nights together abroad to watch for their booty, 
with that they can prettily shroud themselves under a bush or 
bankdde till they may conveniently do their errand ; and when 
all is over, he can in his mantle passe through any town or 
company, being dose hooded over his head, as he useth, fiom 
knowledge of any to whom he is indangered. Besides this, he, 
or any man els that is disposed to mischief or villany, may, un- 
der his mantle, goe ptivily armed without suspidon of any, 
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cany his head-piece, his skean, or pistol if he ple8se» to be al- 
ways in readiness.** Spevseh^s View of the State oflrehnd^ 
apud Works, ut snpra, VIII, 367. 

The javelins, or darts, of the Irish, wluch they threw with 
great dexterity, appear, from one of the prints already men- 
tioned, to have been about four feet long, with a strong steel 
head and thick knotted shaft. 

Note VIII. 
With ttUd majetticport and Ume% 
Uke envoy of some barbarous t/^ron^.— P. 154« 
The Irish chiefs, in their intercourse with the English, and 
with each other, were wont to assume the language and style 
of independent royalty. Morrison has preserved a summons 
from Tyrone to a neighbouring chieftain, which runs in the 
following terms :— 

** 0*Neale oommendeth him unto you, Morish Fitz Thomas; 
0*Neal requesteth you, in God's name, to take part with him, 
and fight for your conscience and right; and in so doing, * 
0*Neal will spend to see you righted in all your affaires, and 
will help you.. And if you come not at O'Neale betwixt this 
and to-morrow at twelve of the docke, and take his part, 
0*Neale is not beholding to you, and will doe to the uttermost 
of his power to overthrow you if you come not to him at furth- 
est by Satturday noone. From Knocke Dumayne in Calrie, 
tlie fourth of Feburary, 1599. 

0*Neale requesteth you come to speake with him, and 



«( 
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doth giue you his word that you shall reoeive no harme neither 
in oomming not gtnng from him, whether you he friend or not, 
and bring with you to O'Keale Gerat Fitasgerald. 

" Subscribed O'Neale." 

Kor.did the royalty of 0*Neale consist in words alone^ Sir 
John Harrington paid him a visit at the time of his truce with 
: Essex, and after mentioning ^' his fern table, and fern forms, 
spread under the stately canopy of heaven," he notices what 
constitutes the real power of every monarch, the love, namdy, 
and allegiance of his subjects. ** His guard, for the most part, 
were beardless boys without shirts ; who in the frost wade as 
familiarly through rivers as water-spaniels. With what charm 
such a master makes them love him, I know not, but if he bid 
oome, they come ; if go, they do go ; if he say do this, they do 
it."^iVtf^ AtUiqu€e, Lond. 1784, 8vo. vol I, p. 3dl. 

Note IX. 
His foiter^f other was his ffuide.-^F. 156. 
There was no tie more sacred among the Irish than that 
which connected the foster-father, as well as the nurse herself, 
with the child they brought up. 

** Foster-fathers spend much more time, money, and affec- 
tion on their foster children than their own ; and in return take 
from them clothes, money for their several professions, and 
arms, and even for any vicious purposes ; fortunes and cattle, 

not so much by a claim of right as by extortion ; and they will 

1 
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even cany those thingt off as plunder. AH who have been 
nursed by the same person preserve a greater mutual afiecdon 
and confidence in each other than if they were natural brothens, 
whom they will even hate- for the sake of these. When diid 
by their parents, they fly to their foster.£itheis, who frequent 
ly encourage them to make open war on their parents, train 
, them up to every excess of vrickedness, and make them most 
abandoned miscreants : as* on the other hand, the nurses make 
the 3roung women, whom they bring up for every excess. If 
a foster-child is sick, it is incredible how soon the nurses hear 
of it, however distant, and with what soUdtude they attend it 
by day and night."— Giro^diM Cambretmt^ quoted hy Carn^ 
den, IV. 368. 

This custom, like many other Irish usages, prevailed till of 
late in the Scottish Highlands and was cherished by the cbie& 
as an easy mode of extending their influeaoe and connection s 
and even in the Lowlands, during the lost century, the connec- 
tion between the nurse and foster-child was seldom dissolved 
but by the death of one party. 

NoteX. 
Great Nialofihe Pledget Nine^^P, 162. 
Niell Naighvallach, or Of the Nine Hostages, is said to have 
been monarch of all Ireland, duiing the end of the firarth or 
beginning of the fifth centuxy. He exercised a predatory war- 
£ure on the coast of England and of Bretagne, or Armoxica; 
and itom the latter country broug^ off the oelebiated Saint 
Patrick, a youth of sixteen, among other actives, whom he 
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tTtfisported to Iielaiid. Neal derived his epithet from nine na- 
tions* or tribes, whom he held under his subjection, and from 
vb<»n he took hostages. From one of Neal*s sons were deii- 
yed the Kinel-eoguin, or Race of Tyrone, which afibrded mo- 
narchs both to Ireland and to Ulster. NeiU Xaccording to 
O^Flaherty's Ogygia) was killed by a poisoned arrow, in one of 
his descents on the coast of Bretagne* 

4 

Note XI. • 
Shofie D^moi w i j ^ P , 162. 

This Shane-Dymas, or John the Wanton, held the title and 
power of D'Nesle in the earlier part of Elizabeth^s reign, against 
whom he rebelled repeatedly. 

<' This chieftain is handed down to us as the most proud 
and profligate man on earth. He was immoderately addicted 
to women and wine. He issaid to have had 200 tunsof wine 
at once in his cellar at Dandram, but usquebai^h was his fa* 
▼eurite liquor. He spared neither age jQor condition of the fair 
sex. Altho* so illiterate that he could not write, he was not 
destitute of address ; his understanding was strong, and his 
courage daring. He had 600 men for his guard, 4000 foot, 
1000 horse for the field. He claimed superiority over all the 
lords of Ulster, and called himself king thereof When com- 
missionera were sent to treat with him, he said, * That, tho* 
the queen were his sovereign lady, he nWer made peace with 
her fmt at her lodging ; that she had made a wise Earl of Ma- 
cartymove, but that he kept as good a man as he ; that he cared 
not for so mean a title as earl ; that his blood and power were 
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better than the best ; that his ancestors were kings of Ulster ; 
and that he would give place to none.* His kinsman, the Eazl 
of Kildare, having persaaded him of the folly of contending 
with the crown of England, he resolved to attend the queen, 
but in a style suited to his prino^y dignity. He appeared in 
London with a magnificent train of Irish Galloglasses, arrayed 
in the richest habiliments of their country, their heads bare, 
their hair flowing on theb shoulders, with their long and open 
sleeves dyed with safiron. Thus dressed, and surcharged with 
military harness, and armed with battle-axes, they afibrded an 
astonishing spectacle to the citizens, who regarded them as the 
intruders of some very distant part of the globe. But at court 
hia versatility now prevailed, his title to the sovereignty of Ty- 
rone was pleaded from English laws and Irish institutions, and 
his allegations were so specious, that the queen dismissed him 
with presents and assurances of favour. In England this trans- 
action was looked on as the humiliation of a repenting rdwl; 
in Tyrone it was considered as a treaty of peace between two 
potentates.**—- Camdek's BrUanmia^ by Gcughf Land. 1906, 
fol.vollV.p.U2. 

When reduced to extremity by the English, and forsaken by 
his allies, this Shane-Dymas fled to Clandeboy, then oociqned 
by a colony of Scottish Highlanders of the family of MacDo- 
nelL He was at first courteously received, but by degrees they 
began to quarrel about the slaughter of some of their friends 
whom Shane-Dymas had put to death, and, advancing from 
words to deeds, fell upon him with their broad-swords^ and 
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cut him to i»eoe8. After hit death a law was made that none 
ahould presume to take the name and title of G'Neale* 

Note XIL 

Geraidine.'^P. 162, 

The 0*Neales were closely allied with this powerful and 
warlike family, for Henry Owen 0*Neale married the daughter 
of Thomas Earl of Kildare, and their son Con-More married his 
Gousin-german, a daughter of Gerald Earle of Kildare. This 
C«n-More cursed any of his posterity' who should learn the 
English language, sow com, or huild houses, so as to invite the 
English to settle in their oountiy. Others ascribe this anathe* 
ma to his son Con-Baooo. Fearflatha 0*Gnive, bard to the 
O'Neales of Clannaboy, complains in the same spirit of (he 
towers and ramparts with which the strangers had dufigurei 
the &ir sporting fields of Erin. • See Walker^s Jrith Bardt, p. 

14a 

l^oie XIII. 
He chose that h(mour*dJUig to bear.— P. 166. 
Lacy informs us, in the old play already quoted, how the 
cavalry raised by the country gentlemen for Charles's service 
were usuaUy officered. '' You, comet, have a name that's pro- 
per for an comets to be called by, for they are all beardless 
boys in our army. The most part of our horse were rused 
thus :«— The honest country gentleman raises the troop at his 
own charge : then he gets a low-country lieutenant to fight his 
troop safely ; then he sends for his son from school to be his 
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ooraet ; and then be pats off hii child's coat to put on a bnff- 
ooat ; and this la the ooinstitiido& of our ansy." 



Note XIV. 

•Jhup^f thenext degree 



In that old tkne to cftlvo/fy— P. 164, 
OriginaUy the oider of chivalry emhraeed three ranks :•»!. 
The Page; 2. The Sqiihe; & The Knight ;— a gradation which 
seems to have been hnitatiid in the myslefy of frftf-maiHWiiy. 
But before the reign of Ounrles I. the custom of serving as a 
squire hadfUlen into disuse, though the order of the page was 
stin, to a certain degree* In observance. This state of servitude 
was BO far from inferring any thing degrading, that it was con- 
sidevsd as the regukr school for acquiring every quality neces- 
sary for future distinction. The proper nature, and the decay 
of the institution, are pointed out by old Ben Jooson, with his 
own forcible moral colouring. The dialogue occurs between 
Lovd, ** a oompleat gentleman, a soldier, and a scholar, known 
to have been page to the old Lord Beaufort, and so to have 
followed him in the French wars, after oompanion of his stu- 
dies, and left guardian to his son,'* and the fiuetious Good- 
stock, host of the Light Heart Lovd had ofoed to take 
Goedsteck*s son for his page, which the latter, in reference to 
the recent abuse of the estabHshment, dedaies as " a desperate 
course of life:*'— 
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Lovell, Call you that desperate, whidi by a line 
Of institution, from our ancestors 
Hath been derived down to us, and recdved 
In a succession, for the noblest way 
Of breediBg up our youth, in letters, aims. 
Fair mien, discourses, civil' exercise. 
And aU the blazon of a gentleman ? 
Where can he learn to vault, to ride, to fence. 
To move his body graceftilly ; to speak 
His language purer ; or to tune his mind. 
Or manners, more to the harmony of nature, 
Than in the nurseries of nobility ? 

Host. Aye, that was when the nursery's «e]f was noble, 
And only virtue made it, not the market ; 
That titles were not vented at the drum. 
Or common outcry : goodness gave the greatness. 
And greatness worship : every house became 
An aeademy of honour ; and those parts 
We see departed, in the practice, now. 

Quite from the institution. 
LovelL Why do you say so. 

Or think so envioudy ? do they not still 

Learn there the Centaur's skill, the art of Thrace, 

To ride ? or, Pollux* mystery, to fence ? 

The Pyrrhic gestures, both to dance and spring 

In armour, to be active in the wars ? 

To study figures, numbers, and proportions, 

M^y yidd *em great in counsels, and the arts 

Grave Nestor and the wise Ulysses practised ? 

To make their English sweet upon their tongue, 

As reverend Chaucer says ? 
Host. Sir, you mistake ; 

To play Sir Pandarus my copy hath it. 

And carry messages to Madam Cressida ; 
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Instead of bacidiig the bm^e steefl o* momings, 

To court the chambermaid ; and for a leap 

O* the vaulting horse to ply the vaulting house : 

For exercise of arms a bale of dice. 

Or two or three packs of cards to shew the cheat. 

And nimbleness of hand ; mistake a cloak 

Upon my lord*8 back, and pawn it; ease his pocket 

Of a superfluous watch ; or geld a jewel 

Of an odd stone or so ; twinge two or three buttons 

From off my lady's gown : these are the arts. 

Or seven liberal deadly sciences, 

Of pagery, or rather paganism. 

As the tides run ; to which if he apply him. 

He may perhaps take a d^ree at Tyburn 

A year the earlier ; come to take a lecture 

Upon Aquinas at St Thomas a Waterings, 

And so go forth a laureat in hemp circle ! 

Ben Jonson*8 New Inuy Act /. Sctwe IIJ, 
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